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Mao Tse-tung: Behind the Bamboo Curtain 








Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


FOR NEW IDEAS! 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture 


Another example of Geon’s versatility 


OMETHING new has been 
S added to the fine qualities of 
film made from Geon polyvinyl ma- 
terials. Notice the rich surface of 
this film pictured here, with its soft 
lights and shadows—added beauty 
to the decorative value of vinyl! film. 


The difference is an embossing 
process which adds a new beauty to 
draperies and other articles made 
from this recent development. It is 
available in printed patterns as well 
as solid colors. 


This new beauty is now added to 
the other qualities of film made 
from Geon—its fine “drape’’, its 
easy washability, its long wear and, 
of course, its high resistance to 
flame, acids and grease. 

Geon is so versatile that it is found 
in a great range of products rang- 
ing from durable floors and rain- 
coats to this new embossed film. 
If Geon sets you thinking, let us 
hear from you and we will work 
with you to try and turn your ideas 


this film. We supply the raw materials only. 


into a saleable product. We make 
no finished products— supply raw 
materials only. For further informa- 
tion, write Dept. B-9, B. F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal tearm to make products easier, better and more saleable 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 


The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 


Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 


Fy . 
*~ 279 ps2” 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for smail business. For 
these firms a “packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable. 

The office equipment industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY © 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 
Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
great achievements of American 
industry, which in turn give the 
American people richer, happier, 
more abundant lives. 
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HOW TO LIFT A MILLION POUNDS. This crane runway, whose structural 
steel was fabricated and erected by United States Steel for the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, is 730 feet long, 209 feet high, extends 162% 
feet over the water at each side. It can lift gun turrets and other huge 
sections weighing as much as 1,000,000 pounds, 


THE SOFTEST THING YOU CAN SLEEP ON IS STEEL. For solid comfort, you 
can’t beat mattresses that have inner springs of steel. Especially if the 
inner springs are made of U-S’S Premier Spring Wire, specially developed 
by United States Steel to give lasting resiliency and buoyancy to the 
inner springs of sleep equipment and upholstered furniture. 


CLEANER THAN YOUR BEST CHINA. The inside of a 
food can is “surgically clean.” Sterilized in pro- 
cessing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. 
The Department of Agriculture reports, “It is 
just as safe to keep canned food in the can—if 
the can is kept cool—as it is to empty the food 
into another container.’”’ And, incidentally,did you 
know that “tin cans” are really about 99% steel? 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 





NEW ICE CREAM IDEA. In certain parts of 
the country, you can now buy individu- 

' ally packaged single servings of ice 
cream. They’re called ““Diced Cream’’... 
and they strike a new high in sanitation, 
economy and convenience. Diced Cream 
is made in machines fabricated largely 
from stainless steel—to assure maximum 
purity in the finished product. 
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STAINLESS STEEL GOES TO SCHOOL. What a change from the little red school- 
house! This new school in California embodies the latest features in school 
construction, including the use of U-S’S Stainless Steel for architectural trim. 
The stainless trim resists atmospheric corrosion, harmonizes with the building 
design. United States Steel produces steel of all kinds for such buildings... 
continuing its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to ... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping Pie ty ae ae 


ONE FENCE DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
EL EXPORT GOMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Independents Source, 
Electricity 


SOLE SOURCE - PORTABLE AND MOBILE - STAND-BY 













The 350 watt model for 
hunting or fishing lodge, 
camp, cabin, boats, docks. 
Electricity for lights, radio. 
Weighs 70 lbs. Handle for 
carrying. Fits in trunk of 
car. Complete with -gal- 
lon fuel tank. 













Builders save time, reduce costs 
with portable electricity. Used 
for saws, drills, pipe threaders, 
cutters. Eliminates power line 
hook-ups. Weighs 75 lbs. 1500 
watts for intermittent duty. 
Operates universal (AC-DC) 
motors. Handle for carrying. 


Protection against power fail- 
ure. Maintains automatic heat, 
running water, lights and refriger- 
ation when storms or accidents 
cut off central station service. A 
Kohler Electric Plant takes over 
the critical load automatically. 
Stops automatically when power 
is restored. Widely used on farms, 
in hatcheries, greenhouses, hospi- 
tals, publicinstitutions, processing 
plants. 


Model 350M21 350 
watts, 115 volt AC. 
Manual control. 
Length 18”, width 
12”, height 17’. 


Model 3.5A21 
3.5KW, 115 volt 
AC. Automatic 
start and stop. 
Length 41”, width 
16”, height 28’. 


Kohler Electric Plants are available in 
a wide range of sizes—powered by 4- 
cycle Kohler Engines. Write for folder 
HH. 21. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES * HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS © AiR-COOLED ENGINES 
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LETTERS 


Sales Resistance 


I read your article where Nellie Tayloe 
Ross told of the lovely farm she recently 
purchased in Southern Maryland (News- 
wEEk, Aug. 14). She mentioned much of the 
age of the place and how she loved old 
things, and she said: “I'm a pushover for any 
old house.” But, being the former owner of 
the farm, let me tell you one thing, she was 
no pushover for that sale. She was a tough 
customer. The Hon. Mrs. Ross lived up to 
what we Easterners imagine the Governor 
of Wyoming would have to be like. 


E. BENJAMIN CASTLE 
President 
The American Sta-Dri Co. 


Brentwood, Md. 


A Corporal Speaks 


Marguerite Higgins did not finish her letter 
published in your Aug. 7 issue [protesting 
NeEwsweEEk’s July 10 story concerning her 
front-line reporting]. She merely outlined 
three points. 

Point No. 4: Women should not be al- 
lowed at the front unless it is absolutely im- 
perative—and then, armed with firearms, not 
typewriters. 

Point No. 5: Even as a member of the 
Fourth Estate, she cannot change her biology. 


Paut HERSHEY 
Corporal, Seventh Division 
Public Information Office 
APO 7, Unit 5 


Quotation 


I want to compliment you on the article 
concerning the newspaper strike in Meriden 
in your Aug. 7 issue. I think the article was 
eminently fair. However, I would like to call 
your attention to a misquotation which ap- 
peared at the end of the fifth paragraph ... 
“In Meriden, Wayne Smith had good cause 
to sigh with relief when his pressmen and 
stereotypers crossed the ITU picket line. 
‘If they went out,’ he said, ‘we'd really be all 
tied up’.” I did not say that if these unions 
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—_ Billions of bubbles of rich foamy suds, whipped up by modern soaps 


 t. and detergents, whisk away dirt with amazing speed and thoroughness to 
l-class 


ayton, lighten the cleaning load in industry and in the home. 

Build: Among the many materials used in the manufacture of soaps and deter- 
aA gents are chemicals compounded from potash and phosphate that are 
‘ding, 4 mined and refined by International. 


a, Potash, Potassium Chloride and Phosphate are supplied by International 


a to chemical processors for use in a wide variety of chemicals required in 


om the manufacture of an almost endless number of essential products—soaps 
pene and detergents, foods and pharmaceuticals, metals, glass, textiles, cos- 


“‘uba, ™ 
Puerto metics and many others. 
bados : ' , : 
"Neth Minerals and chemicals, produced by International, play a basic and 
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-aguay. versatile’‘role in the enormous contribution industry and agriculture make 
. Eire, to your daily comfort, convenience and pleasure. 
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RUST-OLEUM 
Stacks, buildings, fences, tanks, plates, girders— 
every rustable metal surface needs RUST-OLEUM! The 
exclusive formula proved throughout industry for 
over 25 years! RUST-OLEUM goes on easily .. . dries to 
a firm, airtight, decorative finish! Defies rain, snow, 
salt air, weathering! May be applied over surfaces 
already rusted without removing all the rust! Spec- 
ify RUST-OLEUM to your painting contractor or 


architect for any new construction, maintenance or 
remodeling. Write for complete literature—today! 





FREE SURVEY: Place yourrust problems 
in the hands of a RUST-OLEUM specialist. 
He will conduct a survey including 
applications, specific tests and recommen- 
dations. No cost or obligation. See 
Sweets for complete catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM 
distributor, or write for complete literature on 
your company letterhead, today! 





Beautifies As It Protects... 
Available in All Colors, 
Aluminum and White 

























RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2601 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 





LETTERS 





went out we would be all tied up, although 
I did indicate to your reporters that we are 
happy that two of the unions are continuing 
to work. 


Wayne C, SmiTH 
President and Publisher 


The Meriden Record Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Ahead of the Headlines 


“I am sending you a cartoon that might be 
of interest to you since it was published on 
Aug. 12, 1949, that is, a year ago, in Topaze 
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Topaze, Santiago de Chile 


Magazine of Santiago, Chile. As you can see, 
it’s news today. The caption reads: 
THE YELLOW PERIL IS NOW RED 

Uncle Sam: “One more step and I shoot!” 
Uncle Joe: “Don’t worry, his gun only goes 
pop!” 

Jorce DELANo F. 

Editor 


Topaze Magazine 
Santiago de Chile 


One World 


I enjoyed reading Newsweex’s [Aug. 21] 
account of the demonstration by the French 
and German student federalists on the 
French-German border the night before the 
second Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe ... 

These students know that unless Western 
Europe federates, it is doomed. They know 
that only a federated Europe can provide a 
strong and sure base on which a military 
defense against Communist aggression can be 
constructed ... They know that for Europe 
it is federate or perish ... With the world 
too, it is federate or perish. 

Whatever the nations of Europe do now 
about European federation, the need still 
exists—and is hourly growing more desperate 
—for the United States to take the lead in 
the movement to strengthen the United Na- 
tions into a limited federal world government 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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More private capital went into construc- 
tion contracts from 1946 through 1949 
in the Gulf South than in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan com- 
bined—more by $600,000,000. More than 
$1 of every $6 in contracts let for private 
construction in the entire United States 
during that period came to the Gulf South. 


The backlog of proposed construction 


projects to be financed with private money 
in the Gulf South is even more impressive: 
$1 out of every $5 to be spent for private 
construction in the nation is scheduled for 
the Gulf South! 


Private enterprise has faith in the Gulf 
South. Here’s why—rapidly expanding 
industrial and consumer markets...in- 











» Chile ° . 
creasing numbers of skilled workers... 
an see, large quantities and varieties of essential 
raw materials...mild, year-round work- 
hoot!” ing climate...easy access to extensive 
ly goes water transportation that furnishes eco- 
: nomical shipping to domestic and foreign 
oF. markets ...plentiful supplies of natural 
ditor gas fuel, electric power and industrial 
water. 
These are important reasons for locating 
your new plant in one of the 400 cities 
ae and towns along the pipe lines of United 
ug. 21] * % Gas. 
French 
ym the . , . q 
re the Private engineering construction contracts 
. ‘l awarded from 1946 through 1949, as reported by 
— ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, for Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Vestern and the Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., areas. 
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Thus Better Homes & Gardens becomes one of 
the three biggest man-woman magazines 


—and the only one that got there 
entirely through 100% service! 


What has happened here has never happened 
before—in all publishing history. 


Never before has a magazine of selected, top- 
buying readership grown to such mass-circu- 
lation size. 


Now, with more than 3%-million circulation, 
Better Homes & Gardens is one of the three 
biggest magazines read with equal interest by 
men and women. 


This is welcome news to any advertiser. But 
remember, when you measure BH&G, you only 
start with its size. 


For here, as nowhere else, is a multimillion 
audience screened for keen interest—with every 
word of the magazine devoted to helpful advice 
on how to run a home, how to raise a family. 


Here, as nowhere else, is a mass market of 
3%-million families who read BH&G solely for 
its 100% service content. 


Here, as nowhere else, are spontaneous growth 
and reader devotion that produce tremendous 
response for advertisers. 


You certainly don’t need a slide rule to figure 
why Better Homes & Gardens belongs up at 
the top on any media list, these days. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Asen., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

... If we will make the transformation of the 
UN into a world federation a fundamental 
objective of our foreign policy ... We can 
lead the world to peace and justice ... Let 
us wake up the American people to the need 
for world government. 


PALMER VAN GuUNDY 
La Canada, Calif, 


GI Language 


I did not appreciate at all the language 
used in Harold Lavine’s article from Korea 
in the Aug. 7 issue. To me it is poor taste and 
degrading. I feel something is not worth 
quoting if the language used is of a low 
type and un-Christian. 

Rev. Epw. F. Yost 

Falls Church, Va. 


> It is not news to learn that men in uniform 
swear and with enthusiasm. They have been 
doing it for years. There is no proof, however, 
that swearing soldiers are more effective than 
those who just fight. You can’t print it all, so 
to what extent is NEWSWEEK advancing the 
military cause of the United Nations by re- 
printing some of the obscene language used 
by some of our men in uniform? 

Certainly not all of our boys in Korea 
speak from the gutter. If they do there’s 
something wrong here at home we'd better 
look into. Why tar all of them with that 
messy stick? .. . 

Cuapin D. Foster 

Tacoma, Wash. 


>I want to voice a protest . . . against the 
increasing appearance of foul-mouthed pro- 
fanity in NEWSWEEK. 

The soldiers fighting the Red horde in 
Korea without adequate equipment have no 
doubt had ample provocation for use of 
strong language; but, is it necessary to put 
even their exact expression into print? I 
don’t think so, and I feel sure that the great 
majority of your readers resent this sort 
of thing. 

B. W. Esner 

Edmonton, Alta. 
Canada 


Newsweek is aware that the general pub- 
lication practice is to delete strong language 
from its pages. At the same time, the editors 
feel that the deletion of all expletives from 
battlefront dispatches amounts to unrealistic 





Acme 


The Babe: A major-league prospect? 


Diamond Gems 


Your story on Dorothy Kamenshek, the 
fancy fielding first baseman who was offered 
a contract in~professional baseball ( News- 
WEEK, Aug. 14), brings to mind Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias. Babe was quite a pitcher 
with a real fast ball. She once toured with 
the House of David team and has thrown a 
baseball 313 feet. What a big-league pros- 
pect! Too bad she transferred her talents 
to the links. 


E. P. GiLBert 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Praise For Army Medics 


Your article on the Army Medical Services 
[NewsweeEk, Aug. 21] deserves much praise. 
Too often people think of defense or war in 
terms of “how many guns are there” and 
they fail to realize that for each man at the 
fighting front, many are needed to keep him 
supplied and in condition... 


Diana Ross 
Seattle, Wash. 
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“Big Lonquon 


A Et with plenty on the ball ! 
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Comfortable 
as a box seat! 


* Sweepstakes Winner of the 

Mobilgas Grand Canyon. - 
Run, Mercury is “America's 
No. 1 Economy Car"! 


as a bunt ! F YOU'VE been watching the Big League 

7 eaten lately, you’ve probably no- — 
at. ticed how Mercury is moving right up. It (ond 9 re 
should! It’s got plenty on the ball. Top | “a 
Division Stuff! 

Once you drive it, you’ll know who’s a 
cinch to clinch the Pennant with you, too! 
See your Mercury dealer—get the latest 
box score. You'll find it’s better than ever 


Popular as a 
to put your money on Mercury. Series ticket ! 
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MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











Mth igen, , 


Swift’s Home Economist, 
helps you 


MAKE THE MOST 
OF A LEG OF LAMB 











LOW TEMPERATURE ROASTING 
(uncovered at 325°F.) can save 
enough meat for an extra 
meal. A 4lb. roast shrinks 
about 114 lbs. in hot oven; only 
¥% lb. in a slow oven! Lamb 
stays juicier, too. 





LAMB EN BROCHETTE...savory 
meat dish from leftover lamb. 
Alternate cubes of lamb with 
mushroom caps and small 
cooked onions on skewers. 
Brown in hot fat till thor- 
oughly heated. Serve on 
boiled rice with hot lamb 
-- gravy or any desired sauce. 





FRENCH TOASTWICHES: Grind 
the last bits of roast lamb. 
Add chopped, browned 
onion; grated raw carrot; 
chili sauce; and chopped 
pickle. Spread between slices 
of day-old bread. Dip sand- 
wich in seasoned mixture of 
milk and egg, slightly beaten. 
Brown on both sides in a 
little hot fat. 
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For Your Information 


PREVENTIVE WAR OUT: In his column on page 26, 
Gen. Carl Spaatz states emphatically that preventive war 
can never be part of American policy. He’s said it before. 
As Chief of Staff of the Air Force in 1947, Spaatz had to 
consider the question of doctrines to be taught or explored 
at the Air War College. There was some sentiment at that 
time for including preventive war in the curriculum. The 
general said that the subject was not even to be discussed, 
either at the Air War College or anywhere else in the Air 
Force so long as he was Chief of Staff. 


STEEL—HOT OR COLD: How 
does America’s steel production 
compare with that of Russia and 
its satellite nations? That’s one of 
the questions Newsweek's Busi- 
ness department staff has been 
researching for the last month. 
Supplementing our weekly report 
on the international implications 
of Korean battling (see page 24) Business presents a 
home-front report on vital steel beginning on page 63. 





HEMINGWAY ON WAR: “Get in touch with Ken. He 
was too punchy to remember me maybe. But tell him | 
was the character went to bring him in no matter what 
he wanted to do, on a strange day in July when Christ 
couldn't have walked on the water.” Thus Ernest 
Hemingway advised Newsweek's Book editor Robert 
Cantwell, who had asked his friend for some second-world- 
war personal documentation for the review of “Across the 
River and Into the Trees” which begins on page 90. 
Hemingway referred to Kenneth Crawford, now 
Newsweek's Senior Editor for National Affairs; but in 
1944 our correspondent with the Fourth Infantry Division 
in Normandy. Crawford needed no prompting on the sub- 
ject of “Papa.” Cantwell feels that an understanding of 
Hemingway's cwn military career is necessary to evaluate 
accurately the main character in “Across the River,” an 
American Army colonel named Cantwell. (The author says: 
“It is funny you have the same name as my poor damned 
colonel, but it makes me rather pleased and proud.”) 
The Newsweek Cantwell makes it clear that the colonel 
is Hemingway’s subtlest characterization. 


INFANTRY TRIBUTE: Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
veteran of Pacific warfare, joins the Newsweex staff for 
this issue with a personal tribute to the heroic U.S. infantry- 
men in Korea (see page 20). General Eichelberger has 
fourteen years of active service in the Far East behind his 
authoritative comment. His opinion of Korean fighting 
will be carried periodically in NEwsweexk. 


THE COVER: Just how much Chinese Communist leader 
Mao Tse-tung (center) is impressed by the Kremlin is 
something Western _ intelligence 
agents have found difficult to learn, 
for the Asiatic extension of the 
Bamboo Curtain has made it even 
more impenetrable than the iron 
variety. There have been revealing 
fissures, however, and beginning on 
page 38, the Foreign Affairs de- 
partment presents a summary of 
the extent to which Russia is ad- 
vising and assisting Mao as well as an appraisal of Stalin’s 
chances of getting him to intervene in Korea (Sovfoto). 
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Rock Creek Powerhouse on Feather River, 1 of 8 new power producers in P.G.and E.’s vast system of 74 plants. 
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Farm income in California is over 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 
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the 11-state West. 
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Abundant resources nearby: 
lumber, metals, oil, clay, many others. 
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nia can put you on the very doorstep of 
this 20 billion dollar bonanza market. 





You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


If you’re considering the West, consider carefully the advantages of strategically-located Northern California. 
In the last ten years its population has jumped nearly 60% . . . its individual income is up 202% . . . its cash 
farm income has grown 217% . . . and the value added to the area’s products by manufacturing has climbed 
fully 206% © P. G. and E.’s $800,000,000 postwar expansion program, largest in the nation, is nearing 
completion. By mid-1951 we'll have added nearly 2,000,000 h.p.—doubling 


prewar capacity—and we'll continue to build ahead of growing demands of 





the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. Write to us for exclusive studies 


of industrial sites in this rich and still-growing area. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California 
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The Periscope 


Urgeney at the Fireside 

The timing and emphasis of President Truman’s fire- 
side chat reflected the seriousness that the Adminis- 
tration attached to reports that the Kremlin was talking 
Chinese Communists into intervention in Korea. The 
President had intended to discuss domestic controls 
primarily and not speak until he had made a thorough 
study of the control bill passed by Congress. But the 
threat of Chinese intervention was considered so ur- 
gent, particularly after General MacArthur's message 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars was released, that the 
postponement was cancelled and the subject changed. 


No New Deal for Chiang 

Despite pressure from the Republicans, the Admin- 
istration still aims to withhold large-scale aid from 
Chiang Kai-shek. Intelligence reports from inside 
China indicate growing guerrilla opposition to the 
Communist regime but little of it is pro-Chiang. It’s 
mostly banditry and peasant discontent—a result of 
Peking’s difficulty in digesting the vast area the Re* 
army overran so easily. 


Keep the Soviets Guessing 

In opposing the thus-far-and-no-farther type of 
ultimatum suggested as a check on the Russians, Ad- 
ministration officials insist that such a move would 
not gain the initiative but actually would surrender it 
to Moscow. Above all, Washington wants to maintain 
freedom of action and avoid prejudging events over 
which it has no control. 


Navy Remodeling Jobs 

Defense Secretary Johnson, who scuttled Navy plans 
for a big flush-deck aircraft carrier, now has OK’d the 
experimental conversion of several large carriers into 
flush deckers by removing the “island” superstructures 
. . . A short-cut method of changing orthodox sub- 
marines into snorkel-equipped “guppy” types is being 
studied to speed a build-up of the snorkel fleet. 


What New GI's Will Learn 

Following the report of the crack six-man officer 
team that has been in Korea studying U. S. combat 
deficiencies, Army training will put new emphasis on: 
physical conditioning, aggressive Ranger and Com- 
mando fighting tricks, tactics for squads and platoons so 
they will function successfully if isolated, and leader- 
ship among enlisted men to insure their carrving on 
effectively when officers are killed. 


Bloody but Unbowed 

Although Secretary of State Acheson has lost some 
of his sparkle as a result of the battering by his 
critics, he still hasn’t the slightest intention of quitting. 
And Truman remains unqualifiedly loyal to his sub- 


ordinate, who at every stage has left final policy 
decisions up to him. Acheson now plans to follow up 
a major address at the UN General Assembly opening 
with another speechmaking tour in which he will 
vigorously fight back. 


More to Come 

Lee Pressman, former ClO big shot, will follow up 
his recent admission of onetime Communist affiliation 
with a lot of fascinating revelations about Reds in 
government and labor. But he will talk at his own 
time and in his own way. Also, watch for other in- 
dividuals to come forward soon with headline-making 
confessions about their Red pasts. 


Shift Among Catholics 

It may be denied, but Democratic National Chair- 
man William Boyle is worried about a growing dis- 
affection among Catholic voters. Boyle has been told 
by friends in the church that because of Truman’s 
opposition to the Spanish loan and because of a belief 
in Administration “softness” toward Communism, many 
formerly Democratic or independent Catholics will 
vote Republican this year. 


Pepper's Plans 

Democratic Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, de- 
feated for renomination by Rep. George Smathers, 
will run for congressman-at-large from Florida in 
1952—if the state legislature fails io redistrict the state, 
due for at least one additional House seat under 
national reapportionment. If Pepper’s political enemies 
push through redistricting before then, he may run 
against Sen. Spessard Holland. 


Capital Straws 

. House GOP leadership will put youthful Repre- 
sentatives Potter of Michigan and Saylor of Pennsyl- 
vania on the Un-American Activities Committee. They 
are both war heroes ... The Bureau of Standards plans 
to make duplicates of its precious weights and meas- 
ures “yardstick” units and store them in some bomb- 
proof spot in the West. 


Tite as Peacemaker? 

Watch for Yugoslavia to push a cold-war peace 
plan at the UN General Assembly. Foreign Minister 
Kardelj will take personal command of the maneuver. 
Tito believes his self-created “third position” between 
East. and West is an advantageous spot from which 
to bid for prestige by acting as mediator. 


Spiritaal Armor 

When the Korean war began U.S. troops in the Far 
East found themselves well supplied with one item at 
least—Bibles. General MacArthur, with an eye to Army 
religious needs, had built up a big stockpile. 


Flare-Up in Albania? 

Rugged Albanian tribesmen may openly revolt 
against the Red puppet government when the rainy 
season starts late this month. The powerful Soviet- 
trained secret police controls only the Tirana section 
and the coastline. The tribes hold the interior moun- 
tain areas where they are constantly receiving arms 
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and equipment from Tito. Alarmed, the Russians are 
building up the politically unreliable Albanian Army. 


No Place for Reds 

Before Atlantic Pact aid gets into full swing, several 
Western European allies must get busy and clear the 
Communists out of their defense forces. Washington 
will- insist on this before handing over any of the 
latest arms. Italy, for example, has a loyal police 
force, but its army is honeycombed with Reds. 


Someone’s Head Rolled 

A freak technical mixup recently caused the princi- 
pal Communist radio transmitter in Hungary to broad- 
cast Voice of America programs for two hours to 
Budapest listeners. , 


Foreign Tips 

Washington fears a major new attempt by the 
Soviets to seize control of Berlin within two months ... 
Viennese observers are convinced that sabotage caused 
the recent tremendous oilfield fire at Malacky, Soviet- 
developed Czech oil center ... Portugal’s economy is 
hard hit by a shortage of sardines. The catch was only 
one-third of normal. 


Can’t We Be Friends? 

Upset by rumblings of new pay demands and strikes 
on the labor front, Administration officials are seeking 
ways to stabilize wages for the critical period ahead. A 
national labor-management conference will be called 
at which unions may be asked for a no-strike pledge 
in return for industry’s promise to base wage increases 
on rises in the cost of living. 


We Need Ships Teo 

Pressure is developing for a modest-sized merchant 
shipbuilding program. Although almost 2,000 trans- 
ports are in the maritime reserve fleet, about 1,500 are 
old 10-knot Liberties which were obsolete when hur- 
riedly built to meet a crisis in the last war. 


Hang on to Your House 

The recent rise in housing prices is only the be- 
ginning. Government controls on housing credit, de- 
signed to combat inflation as well as conserve scarce 
materials, actually will boost prices by making fewer 
new homes available. And still further restrictions 
on building are being discussed. 


Glorifying Eva 

Top theatrical talent in Buenos Aires is being 
drafted to produce a biographical drama about Eva 
de Perén. The drama will stress the Argentine first 
lady’s role in statecraft and charities, glossing over 
her early days as an entertainer and her wealth. 


Miscellany 

Toscanini recordings are barred in East Germany 
because he is “a conductor uprooted from his national 
soil, with Western tendencies” ... Camille Cianfarra, 
Rome correspondent for The New York Times, de- 
scribes Communist persecution of the Catholic Church 
in “The Vatican and the Kremlin” a fall book. 
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>The build-up of U.S. military power promised by 
Truman will raise the armed forces to about these 
levels: Army 1,400,000; Air Force, 1,000,000; Navy, 
900,000 (including 150,000 Marines. ) 


An annual outlay of between $30,000,000,000 and 
$35,000,000,000 will be required to sustain these 
forces. Atomic energy, foreign military aid, the new 
guided-missile program, and possibly UMT will require 
an additional $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000. 


Largest shares of the new funds will go to the Army 
and Air Force. But this is only because the Navy's 
mothballing program will enable it to expand its 
fighting forces at less cost than the other services can. 


>The new military program takes into account the 
probability that from four to six additional U. S. divi- 
sions will be stationed in Western Europe. This step 
—to be synchronized with and contingent upon a build- 
up by our Atlantic Pact allies—will probably await the 
end of fighting in Korea. 


Eventual inclusion of West German contingents in the 
combined European defense forces is likely. No new 
German general staff would be permitted, but German 
officers could sit on a combined European staff. Bonn 
might contribute four or five divisions toward the 
35-odd believed necessary in Western Europe. 


>The question of a unified European command has 
yet to be settled. Washington officials agree on the 
desirability of a strong central authority. But opinion 
divides on whether setting it up now would speed or 
retard the rearmament effort. 


An interim arrangement may be the compromise re- 
sult. Something comparable to the last war’s COSSAC 
—a chief of staff to the Supreme Allied Commander—is 
possible. COSSAC went to work many months before 
Eisenhower was selected, and provided unity during 
planning stages of the European campaign. 


Look for the U. S. to propose a United Nations Le- 
gion soon. Washington considers it an urgent necessity 
to provide means for making effective use of the lim- 
ited military forces possessed by smaller nations. 


The proposal may be presented to the Security Coun- 
cil but will probably wind up before the Assembly. 
It may provide for recruiting of volunteers by the UN. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 61. 
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Smoke and steam in a wake of sound... a cheery wave from the fireman as 
the fast mail highballs by... who hasa’t thrilled to this typical American scene? 


... It’s ascene, however, that is rapidly disappearing in favor of one 
even more dramatic, as the adoption of diesel power by railroads 
everywhere goes on apace. 

Fairbanks-Morse diesel locomotives are ever more frequently in 
this picture. For, in a comparatively few years these locomotives, 
by virtue of their advanced design and superior performance, have 
invaded the railroad field to become among the leaders in the indus- 
try. Recent further design achievements assure them even greater 
preference. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE ,<~<" 


a name worth remembering 


The Consolidation 4800 . . . leader in the new 
line of Fairbanks-Morse diesel locomotives. 
4800 horsepower in 113 feet—the railroad 
world’s most compact power plant. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY @ PUMPS © SCALES © HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT ©@ RAIL CARS © FARM MACHINERY 





Compact industrial television system —developed at RCA Laboratories —lets us see the unseeable in safety! 


e-witness reports trom a trety tamace / 


Something’s gone wrong in a big blast 
furnace, and heat is too high for engi- 
neers to approach. Focus the Vidicon 
camera of an RCA Industrial Television 
System on the flames and the fiery fur- 
nace can be studied in comfort on a tele- 
vision receiver. 


This is only one suggested use, for RCA’s 
compact industrial television system is as 
flexible as its user’s ingenuity. “Eye” of the 
tiny camera—small enough to be held in 
one hand —is the sensitive Vidicon tube. Ex- 
tremely simple, the only other equipment 


needed is the Vidicon camera’s suitcase- 
size control cabinet, which operates any- 
where on ordinary household current. 


The Vidicon camera could be lowered under 
water where divers might be endangered —or 
stand watch on atomic reactions, secure from 
deadly radiations. And it is practical to arrange 
the RCA Industrial Television system in such 
a way that observers can see a 3-dimensional 
picture ... sharp, clear and real as life! 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, New York. 


Here’s RCA’s Vidicon system at 
work beside a steaming vat. Note 
how the television camera is getting 
a safe “close-up” of the action. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Wotld Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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THE KOREAN WAR 


. September 11, 1950 





The High Cost of Victory to Come 





As it has nearly every week since the 
start of the Korean war, the United 
States last week learned something more 
of “the price of admiralty.” 
>President Truman in his Sept. 1 broad- 
cast called for 3,000,000 troops, greater 
war production, and predicted: “We 
shall all have to work harder and longer.” 
>Total American casualties in Korea were 
revealed as 6,886—443 killed, 2,554 miss- 
ing, and 3,889 wounded. The figure was 
preliminary and incomplete; it may be 
several times higher. 
>The North Koreans showed they still 
could almost—but not quite—crack open 
American lines in Korea. The road back 
loomed as hard and as long as ever. 
>From Communist China came ominous 
rumblings of intervention in the Korean 
war and the incalculable consequences 
which would follow. 
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BATTLEFRONT: 


The Reds’ ‘One Final Blast’ 


It was under a waning moon at 11:27 Since: Alles 








p.m. Aug. 31 that the North Koreans z ~ 








threw what Gen. Douglas MacArthur's = 25 22 
GHQ called their “all-out effort” against 
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The Red offensives in Korea... 


the Naktong River line. Pinned down 
along the sluggish stream for a full month, 
the Reds now hurled 50,000 men into a 
“general offensive” that forced the Nak- 
tong in seventeen separate spots by raft, 
barge, boat, underwater bridge, and 
simple wading. They also cracked 
through the bloody “Battle Mountain” 
barrier that barred the short cut, between 
the Naktong and the sea in the extreme 
south, to the United Nations solar plexus 
in Korea—the port of Pusan. 

By eerie torchlight the Reds, rather 
than wait as usual for dawn, struck 
across the Naktong against the thin lines 
of the Second Division. As the division 
pulled back to a ridge line to protect the 
Pusan-Taegu jugular vein, the North Ko- 
reans raced 8 miles to reach the tactically 
important highway junction at Yongsan 
by daybreak. 

Under a one-round-every-five-seconds 
bombardment on the southern flank, the 
Reds hauled out twenty of their treas- 
ured T-34 tanks and crashed through two 
ill-armed, ill-trained companies of South 
Korean police and two battalions of the 
25th Division. A forward-unit command- 
er telephoned to the rear: “The Reds are 
all around me, so close I can reach out 
and touch them in the dark.” 

Once the village of Haman fell, the 
25th Division’s commander, Maj. Gen. 
William B. Kean, said: “We've just got to 
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» +. were inspected by General Walker (right) of the Eighth Army and General Partridge of the Fifth Air Force 
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restore those positions. 1 know we will do 
it. We can’t let them fall.” 

The Reds were making what General 
Kean called “one final blast.” But the UN 
forces now had the stuff to match blast 
with counterblast: 

PIn the single day of Sept. 2, no fewer 
than 717 Air Force, Navy, Marine, and 


Australian sorties were flown over the 
battle lines. This new daily reco:d made 
General Kean exclaim: “Air saved the 
day here, as it has so many times before.” 
>The now unquestioned American edge 
in artillery and armor blunted the two 
most menacing Red spearheads. After 
Haman had been suffocated by aerial 


assault, eight light American tanks sped 
in, carrying infantry to reoccupy the vil- 
lage. Yongsan was recaptured’ by 
Pershing mediums in a swir!’: ~ tank-vs.- 
tank battle. 

>UN manpower reserves were now siz- 
able enough to strike back in force against 
Red break-throughs. The Eighth Army 





The Lowly Doughboy Comes Back Into His Own in Korea 


The following article introduces a new, 
special contributor to Newsweex—Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger. General 
Eichelberger was commander of the 
Eighth Army during the past war, fought 
through the Southwest Pacific with many 
of the divisions now in Korea, and served 
in Japan as ranking officer under General 
MacArthur from 1945 until 1948. 


No civilian will ever know what it is 
like to crouch alone or with a few com- 
panions all night in a hole in the ground 
in an unknown, untriendly country where 
every sound may signal violence and 
death. The lads who go through this 
night after night—and day after day—are 
fighting the hardest kind of war. Yet we 





learned to fight it and to win it—to beat 
the enemy at his own game—first during 
the Buna campaign in New Guinea and 
then through the other Pacific islards. 
The war in Korea is Buna and the 
Pacific campaigns all over again—the 
same type of enemy, the same kind of 
combat. One recognizes the gaunt-cyed, 
sick, hungry, and often frightened lads 
described in the early Korean fighting— 
they seem like the boys who fought with 
us at Buna and achieved the miracle of 
victory. Later we knew them as the mag- 
nificent 32nd Division on V-J Day. 
When one reads that the 24th Division 
in the early weeks suffered 30 per cent 
casualties, including more than 2,500 
missing in action, I realize how that great 
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The hardest kind of war: After eight sleepless days of combat (note 
ripped fatigues), Pfc. William H. Wright rests by cleaning his .45. 
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unit of the second world war has gone 
down into the Valley of Death’ on the 
hillsides and in the smelly paddies of 
Korea. Memories come back of that divi- 
sion in the training camps of Australia, on 
Goodenough Island, Hollandia, Biak—of 
how it fought on many islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago. My gratitude will 
never end for its magnificent dash across 
Mindanao—one that General MacArthur 
had predicted would take four months, 
but which ended in ten days. 

Even the front-line fighting of General 
Dean is no surprise to those who fought 
in the jungles of the Pacific. Three of the 
four generals at Buna were wounded 
leading their troops inside enemy lines at 
point-blank range. Normally, a_high- 
ranking officer belongs a bit to the rear 
but when conditions are desperate, he 
should be with the lads for whom he 
is responsible. 

Since Korea was for many years a part 
of Japan, it follows that many Korean 
Reds are veterans of the Japanese Army 
and their night attacks and infiltrations 
follow familiar Japanese tactics. Many 
also served with the Red armies of 
China and Russia. Like the Japanese, 
these Reds seem able to stand terrific 
air punishment. The stabilizing influence 
of these veterans is very noticeable. With 
Russian equipment and staff work, this 
has been a formidable army to be op- 
posed to an American force under the 
United Nations flag. 

Carrier aviation and our air force, as 
always, are doing an efficient job in spite 
of the fact that support of ground units 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in 
our training. My mind turns back to Gen. 
Clayton C. (Jerry) Jerome and his Ma- 
rine Air Groups, which gave such fine 
support to the Eighth Army in the South- 
ern Philippines. 

It would raise the morale of the GI’s 
on the hillsides of Korea to know the 
pride that the simple people back home 
are taking in their courage. Yes, the 
lowly doughboy has regained his rightful 
place in the sun. Today we know our 
weaknesses. That strange psychological 
will-o’-the-wisp, pushbutton warfare, is 
out the window for the duration. The 
prediction of many, including Gen. Omar 
Bradley, that the next war would end 
with infantrymen on their bellies in the 
dirt has proved a historical understate- 
ment. This war started that way. 


O Newsweek 
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had the 24th Division, the First Marine 
Brigade, separate regimental combat 
teams, and two British battalions as its 
unplayed aces up its sleeve when the 
Naktong was breached. Thus it was able 
to throw in the Marines’ men, tanks, and 
flamethrowers to cut, blast, and burn 
their way through the biggest Red 
bridgehead in the Yongsan area—where 
only two weeks earlier they had wiped 
out another Red salient at heavy cost. 

By last week end the “one final blast” 
at least had been bloodily muzzled. But 
even then the Reds proved they had not 
lost the powder to touch off more and 
more “final blasts.” All along the northern 
front, from the railhead at Taegu to the 
auxiliary port at Pohang, they launched 
what MacArthur’s GHQ called another 
“general attack.” But this time Tokyo said 
the Red drives “failed to produce desired 
weak spots in the UN line.” 


Women and Children First 


Harold Lavine, Newsweek war cor- 
respondent, cables this report from the 
Naktong River front: 

At dusk Thursday, when one Second 
Infantry Division platoon took up its posi- 
tions along the Naktong, the war seemed 
far away. The river lay empty and quiet. 
On the opposite bank there was no sign 
of life. It looked as though it would be a 
very dull night. No one was sorry. 

Darkness fell. The GI’s could see 
nothing. Then suddenly the opposite 
bank was alive with men, women, and 
children running wildly up and down, 
singing, yelling, shrieking, howling. Just 
as suddenly, the river was filled with big 
flat barges into which the North Koreans 
piled. The women ‘and children came 
over first, 75 to 100 in each barge. They 
were unarmed except for a few who 
carried slingshots. The men followed. Of 
the men half were unarmed too. 

The platoon sent up flares. In this 
light, machine gunners and riflemen sent 
a stream of fire into the boats. They 
mowed down the women and children. 
“The damned Reds were using them as a 
shield,” Cpl. Edward Gut explained. 
The platoon did its best to avoid hitting 
these civilians, but not for sentimental 
reasons. “We did not want to waste our 
ammunition on them,” said Gut. “We 
needed it for the men,” 

Just how many North Koreans the 
platoon killed, the men couldn’t even 
guess. The only figure they could agree 
on was that vague one—“hundreds.” The 
rowers never faltered, however. 

Boats reached the east bank where 
the platoon lay. Women, children, and 
men piled out. To Pfc. Jack Glick they 
appeared “all sakied up. They carried on 
like they was drunk, even the kids. They 
ran around and around and around hol- 
lering and blowing whistles. There was 
hundreds of them. They scurried all over 
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Raring for a proper “go,” the British Tommies join the GI's in Korea 


the bank like ants. It was the damnest 
thing.” For a few minutes the platoon 
continued to pour fire into the North 
Koreans. It stopped as soon as the Reds 
drew near for fear of revealing its posi- 
tions. The Americans then crouched in 
their foxholes. They were certain that 
sooner or later the Reds would discover 
them. But the Reds passed the GI’s by. 
By some fantastic fluke they never no- 
ticed the foxholes or the men. 

The Reds formed two columns and 
marched down a nearby road. The pla- 
toon could hear six tanks rumbling after 
them. Soon, only a few Red stragglers 
remained on the bank. Eight of them 
stumbled onto a foxhole. The platoon 
killed them with grenades. 

Twe “ROK’s”: During the night 
some men in the platoon slipped away. 
When day came there were 27 men left, 
including two South Koreans who had 
joined the platoon only a couple of days 
before. The Americans had never even 
learned their names; they called both of 
them “ROK” (Republic of Korea). 

They decided to fight their way back. 
They went up one slope of a hill and 
down another, across a paddy, and then 
up another hill. It started raining and the 
men agreed that God was on their side. 
In the heat of a cloudless Korean day 
they could never have kept going, but 
the rain cooled them off. 

Once, as they crossed a paddy, seven 
Red machine guns, locked in position 
within grenade distance, suddenly 
opened up. Two Americans were killed 
instantly. A third was badly wounded. 
The other men in the platoon attempted 
to drag the wounded man to safety with 


them, but it was impossible in the muck. 

They spotted dozens of Red patrols. 
They didn’t dare fire. Several of the 
patrols spotted them from a distance. In 
every case the Reds took it for granted 
they were Reds too and shouted greet- 
ings. When they failed to return the 
greetings, however, the Reds opened 
fire but never hit anyone. 

They had a dog with them—a tiny dog 
whom they once had rescued from a 
burning building. They called him Flame. 
It was torture for him, but he made 
every hill and every paddy except the 
last. He drowned in that one. 

And so when the platoon returned to 
its outfit Saturday morning it returned 
without Flame and without three of its 
men. If you want to know approximately 
where their bodies lie, take a look at the 
maps that armchair strategists draw on 
cocktail lounge napkins with a big bold 
arrow plunging into our lines. 


ALLIES: 


For King and Korea 


On Aug. 29 some 1,500 British Tom- 
mies from Hong Kong—the vanguard of 
40,000 Allied troops (British, Australian, 
New Zealand, Canadian, Philippine, 
Thai, Turk, Greek, French, Belgian, and 
Dutch) now pledged to create a real 
United Nations Army in Korea—marched 
ashore at Pusan. They were the First 
Battalion of the Middlesex (“Die Hard”) 
Regiment, nicknamed because its com- 
mander shouted “Die hard, my men” at 
the Battle of La Albuera during the 
Napoleonic Wars, and the First Battalion 
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What the Tanks Can Do: Almost Anything 


. medium tanks are dug in on Haman front to fire over hilltops... 


° . . : International 
... deliver massed flat-trajectory fire across Naktong River... 


. guard an American roadblock despite one tank’s loss to land mines 


of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, who had formed the “thin red 
line” at Balaclava during the Crimean 
War and were the kilted “Ladies from 
Hell” during the first world war. 

NEwswEEks Tokyo bureau chief, 
Compton Pakenham, cabled this report 
of the Tommies’ arrival: 

“On the east side of the wharf the 
Korean welcoming delegations lined up, 
unfurling tiny South Korean flags. An 
American Army Negro band formed on 
the left and a nondescript Korean band 
on the right. At the head of the dock 
was a large sign: “Welcome United 
Nations Troops.’ This was surmounted by 
UN, South Korean, and American flags. 
The Union Jack was missing. Apparently 
none was available in town. 

“The aircraft carrier Unicorn, carrying 
the Middlesex Die Hards, docked first. 
She was warped in slowly after three 
rockets, carrying lead lines, fell short. As 
she closed in, the American band burst 
into ‘God Save the King.’ All on ship and 
shore came to attention. The Negro boys 
played through twice, slowly and maijes- 
tically. An electric excitement rose in the 
crowd as if it had just realized the 


. significance of what was going on. Then 


the Korean group waved its flags and 
gave three piping cheers. The whole 
crowd burst into a tremendous shout. 

“As the Unicorn edged closer, the 
bands and a girls’ choir—which had been 
schooled in the first stanza of ‘God Save 
the King’ overnight—alternated. The 
music became as much competitive as 
welcoming. Whenever the Army band 
seemed about to finish a Sousa march, 
the Korean leader raised his baton, gen- 
erally to be disappointed. 

“Soon the cruiser Ceylon, carrying the 
Highlanders, was berthed on the wharf’s 
west side. The crowd deserted the Uni- 
corn and flocked across to watch sixteen 
kilted bagpipers, silhouetted against the 
bright blue sky, skirling atop the aft 
turret. To most people’s disappointment, 
they were the only wearers of kilts. The 
rest wore jungle greens topped by tams. 

“As the Tommies filed ashore, they 
looked tanned, happy, and -down to 
fighting weight. Their noncoms were 
tough, hard-bitten, and beribboned. 
Their colonels boasted of their morale 
and fitness. Having been working out 
for more than a year in the scrubby 
rugged hills and. paddies in the New 
Territories across from Hong Kong, they 
had precisely the type of training re- 
quired for Korea and were raring to have 
a proper ‘go.’ Although eager, they had 
no illusions about what lay ahead.” 


Money to Burn 


One North Korean mortar shell struck 
pay dirt last week. Lobbed across the 
Masan front, it hit an American tank- 
company payroll and burned up $11,800. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


‘Dialectical Materialism’ 


By Sept. 1, when Sir Gladwyn Jebb of 
the United Kingdom took over as Presi- 
dent, Jacob Malik, who kept his seat as 
Soviet Delegate, had managed to lead 
the United Nations Security Council from 
Korea to the even more dangerous pro- 
blem of China. Two new agenda items 
called for hearings on Red China's 
charges (1) that Amer‘can “neutraliza- 
tion” of Formosa was “armed aggres- 
sion,” and (2) that American plcnes had 
attacked Chinese airficlds in Manchuria. 
Ambassador Warren Austin of the United 
States admitted that one F-51 might 
have “by mistake violated Chinese ter- 
ritory” and joined with Malik in voting 
to hear Red China’s “complaint.” 

Black Ties and Caviar: No one 
bothered to give the traditional specch 
of thanks when Malik relinquished the 
presidency, but the usua'ly surly Russian 
celebrated with a dinner for Council 
members at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. Invitations read “black 
tie” and Malik broke with Communist 
custom by actually wearing a dinner 
jacket. When Dr. Ales Bebler of Yugo- 
slavia arrived late, Malik shook hands 
as cordially as if Stalin and Tito were 
not blood enemies. “Since you are the 
last, you must drink two glasses of vodka,” 
he said. Bebler did. Vodka flowed freely, 
but guests found they could get any 
other drink as well. 

Dinner lasted from 8:30 to 11:30, and 
one guest said afterward he thought 
several times the meal had ended only 
to have another course appear. Osetrina 
(Volga sturgeon), caviar, fruit salad, 
partridge, vanilla ice cream with Créme 
de menthe, steak, and a second ice- 
cream dessert—in that order—were 
washed down with red and white wines, 
and magnums of champagne. 

Retiring Council presidents tradition- 
ally invite all members, but Malik 
snubbed Dr. T. F. Tsiang of Nationalist 
China, who had cut the Russian when he 
gave his dinner last January. Ecuador 
and Cuba had previous engagements. 
Malik and his wife sat across from each 
other at the center of the long table. 
Austin and Mme. Arne Sunde, wife of 
the Norwegian delegate, sat next to 
Malik, while Jebb and Sir Benegal N. 
Rau of India flanked Mme. Malik—who 
speaks practically no English. 

At one point Austin’s deputy, Ernest 
Gross, observed that Malik was the only 
person he had ever heard use the words 

“dialectical materialism” in conversation. 
Gross said he was not quite sure what 
the term meant, but he supposed that 
if Malik ever explained why he ended 
-his boycott of the UN the answer would 
be an example of dialectical materialism. 
Malik smiled: “We will find a reason.” 
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Formosa—The Next Steps 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HERE has been much too much 

loose, inflammatory, irresponsible 
talk about Formosa. The problem is 
exceedingly complex as well as very 
serious. Those who think it is easily 
solved ignore important facts. 

The present official American policy 
concerning Formosa may be summed 
up under two headings: 

1—Temporary “neutraliza- 
tion,” or a “cease fire” 
between the Chinese Com- 
munists on the mainland and 
the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa. This implies noth- 
ing whatsoever about the 
ultimate political status of 
the island. 

2—Determination of the 
future of the island peace- 
fully and by international action. As to 
what this status should be the Ameri- 
can Government has expressed no 
view—except the unqualified declara- 
tion that we do not want it for our- 
selves. When President Truman said 
that the Seventh Fleet would be with- 
drawn from the Formosa straits after 
the Korean aggression had been sup- 
pressed the President was not imply- 
ing that the Chinese Communists and 
the Chinese Nationalists would be at 
liberty to settle the future of Formosa 
by force of arms. 

The temporary policy of “neutrali- 
zation” is unilateral. As long as it lacks 
international sanction, it is potentially 
dangerous to the United Nations front. 
The President sought in his first pro- 
nouncement of June 27 to tie it into 
the UN action in Korea, saying it was 
necessary to prevent the spread of the 
war and to protect the flank of the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 


INCE then, the State Department 
has worked very hard to persuade 
our allies to support this view. It 
has also made a preliminary move 
toward putting the whole question of 
Formosa into the hands of the United 
Nations. It took advantage of the Chi- 
nese Communist charge, relayed by 
the Russians, that we are committing 
an aggression in Formosa to suggest 
informally the creation of a UN com- 
mission not only to investigate these 
charges but to consider the future 
of the island. 
This is, I believe, a sound course. 





We should work out a definite pro- 
posal for the creation of a UN commis- 
sion on Formosa. This commission 
should be authorized to make recom- 
mendations about the future of the 
island. The nations which will be par- 
ties to the Japanese peace treaty—or 


at least those which are loyal UN 


members—might announce 
that they will accept a UN 
decision on Formosa. Or, al- 
ternatively, if the negotia- 
tion of a peace treaty should 
run ahead of a UN decision 
on Formosa, the treaty 
might formally put the is- 
land in the custody of the 
United Nations. 

The difficulty of some of 
the questions which would 
arise in setting up a UN commission on 
Formosa should not be minimized. 
Should the great powers be_ repre- 
sented on it, or should it be composed 
only of middle or smaller nations who 
are not permanent members of the UN 
Security Council? When should the 
commission be instructed to report— 
when the Korean aggression has been 
suppressed or sooner? 


F A UN commission composed of 
middle and smaller nations were 
given a free hand it might conclude 
that Formosa should be considered 
part of China—as both the Chinese 
Communists and the Chinese National- 
ists claim that it is. 

It would be no more than fair, how- 
ever, to give the Formosans them- 
selves an important—and probably the 
deciding voice. The principle of self- 
determination has much to recom- 
mend it. It might well be specifically 
incorporated in the resolution setting 
up a UN commission on Formosa. The 
commission might be asked to recom- 
mend when a plebiscite should be 
held under UN auspices. It might con- 
clude that Formosa should be put tem- 
porarily under UN trusteeship with a 
view to a plebiscite at a later date. 

The President and the State De- 
partment are moving in the right di- 
rection in trying to transfer the entire 
question of Formosa to the United 
Nations. And much as some of them 
might prefer to avoid it, the responsi- 
bility is not one which loyal members 
of the UN can shirk. 
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Next week the American, Brit- 
ish, and French foreign-affairs 
chiefs confer in New York, 
after which will follow meet- 
ings of the Atlantic Pact powers 
and the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. These meetings 
will be held against the back- 
ground of the Korean war and 
the deliberations will be over- 
shadowed by two _ portentous 
questions arising from it: 


1—Mao Tse-tung and the Rus- 
sians—what are the relations 
between China and the 
Soviets? 


2—Chinese intervention in Ko- 
rea—can the West offset So- 
viet pressure on Mao to 
enter the Korean war? 


Here are the clues to the an- 
swers to these questions: 


1—Mao Mystery 


Mao Tse-tung has been many things 
to many men of many ideologies. He 
was greeted as a friend during the 
last war by Pat Hurley, representative 
of capitalist America. He has long 
known Chiang Kai-shek intimately. 
Last winter he appeared in Moscow 
as the staunch ally of Generalissimo 
Joseph Stalin (see cover). 





mee ser CONPLIC!... 


The pattern of Russian-Chinese re- 
lations was set in the agreements 
reached during Mao’s Moscow visit. 
Their chief point was Russian-Chinese 
solidarity against a resurgent Japan 
supported by any other power. How 
the Russians are laboring to direct this 
agreement against the U.S. was dem- 
onstrated by the charges in Pravda 
this week that General MacArthur was 
rearming Japan. (Ironically, before the 
Korean war, it was MacArthur who 
vetoed every proposal to strengthen 
the feeble Japanese police force). , 

Unlike many other Communist 
leaders, Mao has little to hide in his 
past. His life from young student to 
leader of Red China is well known, 
and he has had many and varied con- 
tacts with the West. He is a fervent 
Communist. But he is also a fervent 
Chinese, a fervent Asiatic. This poses 
the big question: Is Mao first a Com- 
munist and second a Chinese or the 
other way around? Will Mao’s China 
take orders from the Kremlin as do 
the other satellites or will it make its 
own policy? The West can only guess 
at the answer. Here are two informed 
estimates—both contradictory and 
complementary—as sent by News- 
WEEK'S Paris and London bureaus. 

Paris: It is folly to present Mao as 
anew Tito. Nevertheless differences— 
sharp ones—inevitably exist. For in- 
stance, the Chinese Communists are 
bitter that they have received no 
reconstruction aid from Russia as 
promised in the Moscow agreements. 
Their repeated demands have only 
brought more Russian “technicians” 


International 





who are really overseers. This bitter- 
ness is increased by the fact that the 
Chinese have already started mobi- 
lizing labor battalions for Russia. 

The original agreement provided 
for hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
laborers for Russia, and it is believed 
that Mao will slow up their transfer to 
make Russia start industrial shipments 
to China. The Chinese Communists 
are also vexed by Russia’s heavy hand 
on Manchuria and it is believed that 
a secondary motive in Mao’s protests 
to the United States was to reassert 
China’s rights in Manchuria. Despite 
these multiple causes of friction, Mao 
is thought anxious to avoid any serious 
friction with the Kremlin. 

Lendon: British officials are now 
very dubious of reported good re- 
lations between Mao Tse-tung and 
the Soviets. They feel there is every 
reason to believe the Red Chinese 
leader is stalling and refusing to yield 
to Russian pressure on a number of 
counts. Chief among these: sending 
troops to North Korea. It is believed 
here that the threat of Chinese Com- 
munist aggression has been blown up 
out of all proportion by General 
MacArthur in an attempt to get more 
UN troops for the battlefield. Or, on 
the other hand, the Chinese National- 
ists are feeding the wrong information 
to American intelligence centers to 
get more sympathy for themselves. 

British experts see no sign now of 
Chinese aggression either against the 
South Koreans or Formosa. They are 
gradually forming the opinion that 
Mao is not the bad fellow he is pur- 
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At the war’s end Mao posed with Pat Hurley; in 1950 he enjoyed the company of Stalin and Bulganin 
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... AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


ported to be. They say he wants to 
restore peace in Asia and, as proof, 
point to his naming a delegation to the 
UN and his friendship with Nehru. 


2—Intervention Puzzle 


Washington strategists are frankly 
jittery over the prospect of the Chi- 
nese Communists entering the Korean 
war. No one can predict what the 
Reds plan. However, the following 
facts give some basis for judgment: 

Protests: The two Chinese pro- 
tests to the United Nations that Amer- 
ican planes had bombed Manchurian 
installations are apparently a build-up 
for some action concerning Korea. 
But a build-up for what? Merely to 
strengthen Manchurian border de- 
fenses against the day when UN forces 
take all Korea? To intervene only when 
the UN armies approach the 38th 
parallel? Or to enter the Korean war 
in the near future? 

Troop Movements: Discounting 
recent rumors of Chinese troop move- 
ments, it is now known that there have 
been considerable shifts of forces 
within China since the Korean out- 
break. These movements have been 
rather confusing—perhaps deliberately 
so. The latest information indicates, 
however, that Chinese forces near the 
Korean border in Manchuria have 
been augmented and may now num- 
ber 200,000 or more men. It indicates, 
also, that there has been no net re- 
duction in the forces on the mainland 
opposite Formosa—that on the con- 
trary, while some troops have been 
shifted, the total number of divisions 
there may have been increased in the 
last two months. There is a consider- 
able body of Chinese Communist 
troops in South China within striking 
distance of Indo-China. 

The Chinese Communists, with 
about 4,000,000 under arms, have suf- 
ficient ground forces to fight in Korea, 
to attack Formosa, and to. intervene 
in Indo-China, simultaneously. Some 
of their troops have been busy on road 
work and in harvest fields during the 
summer, but they have not been de- 
mobilized. There is considerable evi- 
dence that the Chinese Communist air 
force is being built up rather steadily 
and perhaps rapidly. 

Bombing: For an Oriental country 
Korea has a good railway system and 
a fair road network (see map). There 
are some important railway junctions 
with marshaling yards and a number 
of good ports for the considerable 


coastwise shipping. Yet by Western 
standards these communications are 
rudimentary. Now they have been 
badly disrupted by American air at- 
tacks. During the past month the air 
force has concentrated on interdiction 
bombing. It claims to have destroyed 
80 per cent of all the road and rail 
bridges north of the 37th parallel and 
to have disrupted traffic even more 
thoroughly south of this line. 

It is thus questionable whether the 
Chinese could move enough troops 
and supplies over these shattered com- 
munications to make it worthwhile for 
them to attempt to intervene in the 





at.“ 


fighting in the far south. The Chinese 
could, of course, give their communi- 
cations some protection by throwing 
in their new and prized jet air force. 
This would mean giving up all hope of 
taking Formosa, since the air force, 
unlike the army, is almost certainly 
not strong enough to wage war on 
more than one front ata time. Further- 
more, outside Korea, communications 
in Manchuria bottleneck through a 
few main lines. And beyond them lies 
the greater bottleneck of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, ultimate source of 
supplies from Russia—and an ideal tar- 
get for American strategic bombers. 
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Shattering communications may discourage Chinese intervention 
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UCH a war is generally pictured as a 
devastating attack on Russia with 
atom bombs. To much of the public an 
attack of this nature is associated with 
Air Force thinking (see page 27), 
which has _ been 
erroneously rep- 
resented as favor- 
ing the abolition 
of all military 
elements except 
heavy bombers 
and atom bombs. 
That there has 
been discussion of 
preventive war 
within the mili- 
tary establishment 
goes without saying, just as the subject 
has been argued by countless thou- 
sands of civilians. But preventive war 
has never been, nor could it ever be, 
the policy of responsible civilian or mil- 
itary leaders of our democratic nation. 
Gen. Vassily Stalin, son of the dic- 
tator and an officer in the Russian 
Air Force, has recently stated that nq 
hostile bombers could ever reach a 
Russian target, no matter how fast or 
high they flew. This is an obvious de- 
fensive reaction to the preventive-war 
talk going on in this country and is to 
be taken no more seriously than the 
boast of Hermann Goring in 1940 that 
no enemy aircraft would ever drop a 
bomb on the Reich. B-36s and B-50s 
can deliver the atom bomb anywhere 





Preventive War? 
by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.ALF., Ret. 


in Russia. As Mr. Churchill has said: 
“On that fact depends the peace of 
the world today.” But to unleash this 
destructive power in the guise of a 
preventive war would at the same 
time unleash military and moral forces 
that could lead to our own destruction. 

There are, of course, distinct mili- 
tary advantages to the nation that sets 
the timetable of war.-The attack of 
Germany and Russia against Poland in 
1939 is a good example of the initial 
success of the aggressor. Later, Japan’s 
attack on Pearl Harbor gave her mo- 
mentary control of the Pacific Ocean. 
And the onslaught of the North Kore- 
ans, armed, trained, and directed by 
the Russians, seemed for a time to 
have the impetus necessary to assure 
an early victory for the aggressor. 

In the first two instances it was not 
only the military but the moral 
strength of the Allies which defeated 
the aggressors. In Korea the ultimate 
result will be the same. And without 
the use of the atom bomb. Unless, of 
course, Russia chooses to show her 
hand in Korea and thus touch off a 
third world war. In this case the atom 
bomb and the heavy bombers would 
be powerful weapons. The destruction 
of Russian industry by bombing would 
still leave unsettled the disposition of 
their armed hordes in Europe and 
Asia. Ultimate victory, and world 
peace, would require the combined 
strength of army, navy, and air, plus 


the moral courage of the free peoples 
fighting aggression and despotism. 

A solution for our present problem 
lies neither in a preventive war nor in 
a policy of appeasement. If a third 
world war can be avoided, it is only by 
strength and determination on the 
part of the United Nations. This means 
meeting with military force the impe- 
rialistic aggressions of Russia through 
her satellites. To have permitted South 
Korea to fall before the attack of the 
invading army of North Korea would 
have been to invite further acts of 
similar evil intent elsewhere. Decisive- 
ness of action is imperative. The scene 
of the present crime .against world 
peace is Korea, and Russia is a party 
to that crime. Therefore world opihion 
must uphold the prompt and coura- 
geous action of the United Nations in 
opposing the North Korean forces of 
Communist aggression. 

It has been frequently said of late 
that the theory of preventive war is to 
“do unto others what you fear they 
will do unto you—but do it first.” This 
is the thinking of the weak and fearful. 
It is gangster reasoning, and we are 
certainly not a trigger-happy nation. 
The United States and its allies of the 
free world are too strong in military 
potential, and too potent in moral 
force, to resort to such action. If we 
are forced into another world war it 
will be the direct result of continued 
aggression by Russia and her satellites. 
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Adjusting to the Battlefield: Negro GI's improvise dust masks to keep from breathing Korean 
roads into their lungs. Pfc. Joseph H. Wilson Jr. of Cumberland, Maryland, having dug himself 
into the dirt, warns Korean Communists and fellow GI's alike that a man’s foxhole is his castle. 
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President Truman Draws the Line 


President Truman had decided that 
even a democracy must have a firm party 
line in time of war. Last week, in a fire- 
side address, he laid it down. While 
ostensibly reporting to the American 
people, the President spoke more directly 
to. foreign peoples and to his civilian, 
military, and political subordinates. 

He stressed that: 
>The United States has no territorial 
designs on Korea, where it is fighting for 
peace and a restoration of sovereignty to 
the Koreans, or on Formosa, where Amer- 
ican forces are on patrol to preserve 
neutrality only because their Korean 
flank must be protected and only until a 
concert of nations decides this island’s 
ultimate fate (presumably in a peace 
treaty with Japan or by UN action*). 
>The United States has no intention of 
fighting a preventive war against Soviet 
Russia, even though the U.S.S.R. is re- 
sponsible for aggression in Korea and is 
pursuing a policy of aggressive Commu- 
nist imperialism. 
>The critical world situation, which can- 
not be managed by appeasement of the 
aggressor, requires an immediate in- 
crease in the strength of United States 
armed forces to 3,000,000 men, instead 
of the 2,500,000 previously considered 
adequate, and expenditure of a big share 
of this nation’s unprecedented industrial 
and agricultural production. 

Calm and in an almost matter-of-fact 
tone, Mr. Truman delivered his speech, 
which was far more eloquent in its 
phraseology than most of its precursors, 
from the radio and television room of the 
White House. Only Mrs. Truman, 
daughter Margaret, and members of the 
White House staff were present. 

Mr. Truman’s sense of urgency about 
the threat of Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in Korea was obvious. Part of 
his address was aimed directly at Mao 
Tse-tung and the Chinese people. The 
United States not only does not plan to 
make Formosa a Western military base 
after the Korean war is over, he said, 
but the United States is now, as it always 
has been, a friend of the Chinese people. 
“There will be no profit for any people 
who follow the Communist dictatorship 
down its dark and bloody path.” 

Both his pledge to get out of Formosa 
and his promise of independence for the 
Koreans were intended to convince the 
Chinese that the United States is not 
a predatory capitalist imperialism which 
must be thrown out of the Far East now 
to protect the Orient’s future independ- 





_ *For an opinion, see Emest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 33. 


tFor an opinion, see Gen. Carl Spaatz’s column, 
page 26. 
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ence of the West. It is assumed in Wash- 
ington that the Russians are trying to 
persuade them otherwise and thus to 
lure Mao’s Red army into the Korean 
struggle on the side of the North Koreans. 

Both Mr. Truman and the State De- 


partment felt that Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's message to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, which was published be- 
fore it could be withdrawn at the Presi- 
dent’s demand, had given the Moscow 
case too much plausibility because it em- 
phasized the importance of Formosa as 
an American base without stating that, 
valuable as it may be in the present 
situation, the United States plans to 
abandon it when order is restored in the 
Far East. Whether MacArthur had in 
mind temporary or permanent use of 
Formosa as an “unsinkable aircraft car- 
rier” was not made plain in his message. 
The President read MacArthur's message 
to a group of his advisers at the White 
House and ordered Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson to demand its withdrawal. 
He made this decision without consult- 
ing these advisers in advance or discuss- 
ing it with them when the order was 
given to Johnson. 

The President hit the preventive-war 
thesis equally hard and for a similar 
reason. He wanted to make it plain to the 
world, and particularly to Western Eu- 
rope, that the United States did not 
intend to provoke war with Russia—a war 
in which Soviet ground forces could be 
expected to overrun neighboring terri- 
tory while America was attacking its 
centers with air-borne atom bombs. 

Secretary of the Navy Francis P. 
Matthews had been called to order for 
advocating aggressive action for peace in 

















“A closed incident” 








Loring —Providence Journal-Bulletin 
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a speech at Boston. And shortly before 
the President delivered his speech Maj. 
Gen. Orvil A. Anderson, commandant of 
the Air War College, was suspended and 
relieved of his command for stating in a 
newspaper interview that he could 
“break up Russia’s five A-bomb nests in a 
week” if ordered to do so. 

Mr. Truman said preventive war “is 
the weapon of dictators, not of free 
democratic countries like the United 
States.” He added that the people of the 
United States are “arming only for de- 
fense against aggression.” 

The President talked about domestic 
war arrangements only in general terms. 
Industrial control legislation had been 
delivered to him too late to become the 
basis for his fireside talk, as he originally 
had intended it to be. He expects to 
detail his domestic war policies in an- 
other speech later this month. Demo- 
cratic party leaders had been asking for 
redefinition of both foreign and home 
policy as ammunition for the Congres- 
sional campaigns. 

They welcomed his explanation of his 
position on Korea, Formosa, and _pre- 
ventive war and noted, with some relief, 
the warm reception his new military 
power figure evoked from Congress. But 
they were still worried about Republican 
charges that the Administration had been 
responsible for Red gains in the Far East 
and that it had coddled Reds at home. 

Moreover, they were still concerned 
about Formosa as a campaign issue. Some 
Congressional Republicans thought the 
Truman speech only bolstered their case. 
They said the President was proposing, 
in effect, to give Formosa to Mao in ex- 


What America Wants 


We want peace and we shall 
achieve it. Our men are fighting for 
peace today in Korea. We are 
working for peace constantly in the 
United Nations and in all the capi- 
tals of the world. Our workers, our 
farmers, our businessmen, all our 
vast resources, are helping now to 
create the strength which will 
make peace secure. 

We want peace not only for its 
own sake but because we want all 
the peoples of the world, including 
ourselves, to be free to devote 
their full energies to making their 
lives richer and happier. We shall 
give what help we can to make this 
universal human wish come true. 

We invite all the nations of the 
world, without exception, to join 
with us in this great work. 


Harry S. Truman, Sept. 1, 1950 
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change for the hope that this would buy 
him off intervention in Korea. They 
charged that Mr. Truman was thus pur- 
suing an appeasement policy while pro- 
fessing to forswear appeasement. 


Vets Divided on Johnson 


Though organizational rivals, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion are polite to each other and 
usually see eye to eye. Last week, they 
didn’t. At its annual encampment, the 


Acme 


Republicans said he was appeasing Mao with an offer to give up Formosa 
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VFW called on the President to oust 
Defense Secretary Johnson for “disastrous 
and capricious policies.” But American 
Legion National Commander George N. 
Craig said that Johnson “has done an 
exceptional job under the most difficult 
circumstances” and announced that the 
defense chief would address the Legion 
convention next month. Louis Johnson is 
a past National Commander (1932-33) 
of the Legion. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Senate Boosts Taxes 


For senators in a wartime election 
year, the campaign tax slogans had a 
compulsive ring. A vote to “draft war 
profits if you draft men” would send a 
lawmaker home with more confidence. 

But last Friday the Senate passed the 
Administration’s $4,500,000,000 emer- 
gency tax bill without the amendment 
offered by Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming. The Westerner had wanted to 
conscript for the Treasury 85 per cent of 
corporate profits in excess of average 
1946-49 earnings. The levy would have 
been retroactive to July 1. 

The measure was “indispensable” to 
head off further inflation, O’Mahoney 
had contended. Tom Connally of Texas 
agreed. The two soon were driving a 
bandwagon swaybacked under the load 
of recruits, though many aboard were 
there for expediency and felt a better 
tax could be drafted after further study. 

By Aug. 29, it was virtually certain 
that the two Democrats had enough 
votes, though President Truman, the day 
before, had expressed his opposition. He 
wanted to keep the revenue bill as 
simple as possible. “This does not mean,” 
explained Scott Lucas, Democratic ma- 
jority leader, “that the President is not 
for taking the profits out of war.” But 
time was needed to work out details, 
“and an excess-profits tax would only 
complicate the bill at this time.” 

Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia, 
with the strong support of his thirteen- 
man finance committee, fought the 
amendment bitterly. Wage and price con- 
trols would curb inflation; the O’Mahoney 
tax would merely aggravate it, he argued. 
Companies would be tempted to “ineff- 
ciency and extravagance ... This meas- 
ure is wholly unworkable. It can be 
demonstrated mathematically that it will 
produce no more than $35,000,000 or 
$37,000,000 in 1950.” 

“If it only produced 10 cents we ought 
to adopt it,” countered O'Mahoney. 

No more than 20,000 out of 387,000 
taxpaying corporations would be affected, 
said George. “Some of the very biggest 
companies—the automotive concerns, the 
steel companies—would escape entirely.” 

In the end, there was compromise. 
There had to be, because though 
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“Want to know why 


ROTECTION — that’s the answer. 

Old Galapagos’ horny shell forms 
an effective barrier against any and 
all attackers, and he lives on and on! 

The same thing applies to indus- 
trial plants and equipment. Weath- 
er, heat, moisture, fumes and all 
kinds of other corrosive forces will 
take their toll unless there’s a tough, 
thick barrier to turn them aside. And 


I live so long?” 








that’s where Koppers Bitumastic® 
Protective Coatings come in. 
Bitumastic Coatings are formu- 
lated with a base of coal-tar pitch— 
a substance used successfully in the 
fight against corrosion for more than 
a century. Added ingredients im- 
prove the ease of application and 
give the coating toughness and extra 
resistance to corrosive forces. 
Cold-applied with brush or spray, 
Bitumastic Coatings form a barrier 


KOPPERS§ PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


that’s impervious to moisture, resists 
the fumes of most commonly-used 
inorganic chemicals, and won’t de- 
teriorate with age. 

If you’re interested in long life for 
plants and equipment, fewer costly 
replacements, and minimum main- 
tenance bills, let us give you the full 
story on Koppers Bitumastic Pro- 
tective Coatings. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Tar Products Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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O'Mahoney almost certainly had the 
votes, George had the power to send the 
whole bill back to committee. And he 
would do it, he said, if the O’Mahoney 
amendment were adopted. 

The face-saver: an excess-profits tax 
will be written into next year’s revenue 
bill, retroactive to July 1 or Oct. 1 of 
this year. 

The present bill, as passed and sent 
to the House, provides: 

PA rise in individual income taxes from 
15 to 18 per cent, increasing the vield 
by $2,745,000,000. 

PA rise in the corporation tax rate from 
38 to 45 per cent, increasing the yield 
by $1,500,000,000. 

>A speedup of corporation payments. 

>A plugging of loopholes, so that charit- 
able and educational institutions will 
have to pay regular corporate taxes on 
unrelated business activities. 

>A five-year period in which corporations 
may amortize costs of expansion for war- 
essential production. 

PFull tax exemption for GI's in combat 
areas, and $200-a-month exemption for 
their officers. 

Final action on the bill cannot come 
until later, since the House went home 
Sept. 1 for a ten-day vacation, leaving 
behind only Democratic Rep. Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania and the chaplain. 
Each day, at noon, Walter would bang 
the gavel, declare the House in session, 
listen to the chaplain pray, bang the 


-gavel, and declare the House adjourned. 


The Senate, with much to do to catch 
up, got only a long Labor Day week end. 


Opening Up the Draft 


The supply of 1-A’s would run low. 

Under pre-Korean draft -rules, the 
human stockpile—made up of dependent- 
less nonveterans 19 through 25 years of 
age—did not exceed 1,000,000 men, of 
whom perhaps 400,000 would be accept- 
able for duty. Though 100,000 more 
came of age each month, not more than 
30,000 would qualify. 

The services’ goal of 2,500,000 in uni- 
form by next June—a rise of a million— 
would have been hard to achieve under 
the original rules, and Mr. Truman’s 
figure of 3,000,000, used in his Friday- 
night radio address, would be impossible. 

Broader fields would have to be har- 
vested, and Congress and draft officials 
already were eying them. Last Wednes- 
day, Selective Service spokesmen said 
President Truman would soon be asked 
to enlarge the 19-through-25 class to 
include married men, fathers among 
them, who had been exempted. There 
were 750,000 in the category. 

Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, said that 
fathers “eventually” would have to go. 
Congress had had that in mind when it 
passed the dependency allotments bill. 
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If draft needs grow, there will be many more partings “in silence and tears”* 


But the day, Vinson felt, should be post- 
poned as long as possible. To that end, 
he proposed that: 
PThe services lower their standards, 
under which “too many” men were being 
rejected for failure to pass mental tests. 
>The induction age limit be raised to 35. 
>The absolute exemption of veterans of 
the second world war be rescinded, so 
that ex-Gl’s still single could be called 
ahead of nonveterans with children. 
Between Selective Service and Con- 
gress there obviously was confusion, and 
the draft officials would wait for law- 
makers to show the way. One Vinson 
proposal, the higher age limit, would 
help little. The 26-to-35 group contains 
the largest number of veterans and of 
men deferred in the second world war. 
For the calling of those who already had 
served, there was little sentiment in or 
out of Congress, though Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, draft director, warned on 
Thursday that this would have to be 
done if the goal rose to 3,000,000. 
Partial solutions were being attempted 
meanwhile. The Army was trying to re- 
cruit women to free clerks for combat as 
the Marine Corps had done. The Army 
was accepting volunteers, for limited ser- 
vice, from among wounded veterans. 
The answer, Washington believed, 
might be found by raising the age limit 
slightly, by taking men who had acquired 
dependents after a specified date, and, 


perhaps, by summoning veterans who 
never served overseas. These, with a 
slight lowering of standards, might pro- 
vide the 3,000,000. 

On other military manpower problems, 
Congress had made its decisions: 
Voting the first draft aimed at a specific 
professional group, House and Senate 
passed on Friday a law to induct doctors 
and dentists, through age 50, for 21 
months’ service. The purpose was to 
stimulate voluntary enlistment by 5,600 
doctors and 3,000 dentists trained at 
government expense in the second world 
war, who had escaped military service. 
Also affected were veterinarians, osteo 
paths, optometrists, and pharmacists. The 
medical men among them would be com 
missioned on induction. Volunteers and 
reservists would get $100 a month pay 
bonus. Draftees wouldn't. 
>To ease the drafting of 19- to 25-year 
olds with dependents, House and Senate 
passed a compromise bill on family al- 
lotments. One dependent of a man in 
any of the first three grades would re- 
ceive $85 a month, two would get 
$107.50, and three or more $125. One or 
two dependents of a man in the two 
next higher grades would get $127.50 
and three, $145. For the top two grades, 
the allotment was set at $147.50 for 
one or two dependents, and $165 for 





*Marine Reservist Robert Nicholson says good-by 
to son Clifford at Milwaukee. 
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three. Part of the money would come 
from the men themselves, $40 from the 
first three graders, $60 from the next 
two, and $80 from the top two. 

At President Truman’s request, con- 
sideration of universal military training 
was put off to January. The President 
was for the plan, but didn’t think time 
could be spared now to take it up. 


Truman’s Controls 


When the six weeks of Congressional 
bickering ended, the strings were in 
President Truman’s hands, not twisted 
around them. 

Since July 19, Congress had been con- 
sidering—and quarreling over—the De- 
fense Production Bill designed to speed 
economic mobilization without concomi- 
tant inflation. At 4:20 p.m. last Friday 
(Sept. 1), the Senate dispatched to the 
White House the completed measure. 

What Mr. Truman received could not 
have displeased him. The compromise 
achieved Thursday night by a sometimes 
frenetic House-Senate conference was 
essentially his triumph. The House, trust- 
ful of the President, had argued that he 
should be given the widest latitude in 
the application of wage and price con- 
trols. The Senate, under the jointly 


flicked whip of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats, had insisted that, if the 
President wanted to fix the price of a 
single commodity, he would have to es- 
tablish ceilings over all commodities and 
over the wages that went into them. 
Title IV of the completed act gave 
the President these powers: 
He could seek voluntary labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in an effort to stabilize 
both prices and wages. 
He could invoke mandatory controls on 
a selective, or industry-by-industry basis, 
where he found prices rising unreason- 
ably, but would—with exceptions—have 
to freeze pay simultaneously. 
He could establish blanket price-wagé 
controls over all industry, but would be 
required to set up an OPA to do it. 
Emphasizing the President’s freedom 
of choice was a loophole in the wage- 
freeze clause. It read: “In stabilizing 
wages under Paragraph 3 . . . the Presi- 
dent shall issue regulations prohibiting 
increases in wages, salaries, and other 
compensation which he deems would re- 
quire an increase in the price ceiling or 
impose hardships or inequities on sellers 
operating under the price ceilings.” 
“Deems” was the word. It had been 
put into the bill to cover cases where 
prices were skyrocketing, the profit mar- 
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Payday: Pat Kelly, an off-duty policeman sat by the window of 


his New York City apartment and looked at four men parked in a 
car beside a factory. Two hours later they were still there. Kelly 
walked into the factory and asked if a payroll was expected. 
One was due in fifteen minutes. Kelly phoned for help, the cops 
rolled up and ordered the men to face the wall. Inside the 
quartet’s car they found a pistol, 25 shells, and a blackjack. 
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gin was wide, and labor costs were held 
down by contract. Under such circum- 
stances, the President might not “deem” 
a wage freeze necessary. 

Other provisions of the act were less 
controversial. Defense contracts got pri- 
ority over all others and the President 
could require their acceptance by any 
person capable of performance. Hoard- 
ing of materials designated by the Presi- 
dent could be punished by $10,000 fine 
and a year in prison. The President could 
requisition materials or property—the 
price, if disputed, to be fixed in Federal 
Court. Loans would be made to private 
business for expansion. The Federal Re- 
serve Board could curtail installment 
buying, tighten up department-store 
charge accounts, and limit single-payment 
loans to 90 days. The President could 
regulate real-estate credit. For the settle- 
ment of labor disputes he could establish 
a War Labor Board. Emergency exemp- 
tion from antitrust laws could be granted 
when necessary to further defense pro- 
duction. A joint committee of five mem- 
bers each, from House and Senate, 
would serve as watchdog. 

Only in the life terms set for his powers 
did Mr. Truman suffer a setback. He had 
wanted the entire act to be effective 
until June 30, 1952. But the wage, price, 
rationing, labor disputes, and credit con- 
trol sections will die next June 30, unless 
extended. Other provisions will live to 
the date preferred by the President. 

The House, eager to recess, finally ap- 
proved the Security Bill by a voice vote 
last Friday. The Senate acted after less 
than two hours of debate the same day. 


More Security for Many 


“This act,” said the President, “will 
help a great many people right away.” 

On Aug. 28, H.R. 6000, the Social 
Security Act amendments of 1950, be- 
came law. Under it, 3,000,000 aged per- 
sons, widows, and orphans will receive 
increased benefits in October. Average 
individual payments go from $26 to $46 
a month, and minimums from $10 to $20. 
Another 3,000,000 drawing public as- 
sistance will be further aided through 
higher Federal payment to states. In 
January, 10,000,000—including self-em- 
ployed persons and domestic servants— 
will become members of the old-age 
retirement system, raising to 45,000,000 
the total number covered. Veterans of 
the second world war will get wage 
credits for military service in the com- 
putation of their benefits. Americans in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands will, 
for the first time, have both insurance 
and assistance protection. 

“While the new act greatly increases 
coverage, many more people still need 
to be brought into the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system,” Mr. Truman 
declared in signing the bill. 
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COMMUNISTS: 


Buttoned Lips 


There was a time in Washington when 
John Abt, Nathan Witt, and Charles 
Kramer would talk. They did a lot of 
talking and directing and suggesting. Nat 
Witt was general secretary of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and what 
he said vitally affected American labor. 
John Abt had been a key attorney in 
the SEC, AAA, and WPA; he was a 
onetime special assistant to the Attorney 
General. Charles Kramer. had filled im- 
portant positions in the AAA, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the NLRB, 
the OPA, the Senate (La Follette) Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, and the Senate’s 
War Mobilization Committee. 

But last week, the three weren't talk- 
ing. Abt, Kramer, and Witt were not 
going to tell the House Un-American 
Activities Committee whether they were 
or had been Communists. They had re- 
fused to answer similar questions two 
years ago after being named as Reds 
before the committee by Elizabeth 
Bentley. And though their onetime com- 
rade and leader, Lee Pressman, had 
again pinned the hammer and sickle on 
their well-made lapels earlier this week, 
they still refused to answer. 

John Abt even refused to say who his 
wife was before she married. He cited 
the familiar ground that the answer 
might incriminate him. His reticence was 
understandable. His wife was Jessica 
Smith, editor of the party-lining maga- 
zine Soviet Russia Today and former wife 
of the late Harold Ware, top Washing- 
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ton Communist recruiter in the ‘30s. 

But all three had prepared statements. 
Nathan Witt’s was typical: “Atom-bomb 
diplomacy and aggression ... increasing 


‘and frightening power of the monopolists 


” 


extension of Taft-Hartley 

Earlier in the week, the House group 
also heard Abraham George Silverman 
repeat his 1948 refusal to answer the key 
question. Silverman had also held impor- 
tant posts: he was research director for 
the Railroad Retirement Board and a 
$10,000-a-year wartime production ex- 
pert for the United States Air Force. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
pondered issuing contempt citations 
against the reticent four. It also heard 
Josh White, blues and folk balladier, who 
appeared voluntarily, testify that, like 
many Negroes, his zeal to battle race 
discrimination had made him a “sucker” 
for Communist fronts. He had sung be- 
fore many such organizations, avowedly 
pro-Negro, only to learn later that they 
were subversive. 


LOBBIES: 


Three in Contempt 


At the climax of a bitter partisan de- 
bate, the House on Wednesday voted to 
cite for contempt two witnesses who had 
refused to answer questions of the House 
lobby investigating committee. They 
were Dr. Edward Rumely, executive 
secretary of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government,. and William L. 
Patterson, executive secretary of the 
Red-dominated Civil Rights Congress. 

Next day the House voted a third 





International Photos 


White admitted he had been duped but after two years Witt, Kramer, and Abt still would admit nothing 


citation against Joseph P. Kamp, head of 
the Constitutional Educational League, 
who is already serving a four-month 
term for contempt of the House Cam- 
paign Expenditures Committee. All three 
cases now go to the Department of Jus- 
tice for action. Conviction carries a max- 
imum penalty of a $1,000 fine, a year in 
jail, or both. 

The floor fight centered on Rumely, a 
controversial figure since he was con- 
victed in 1920 on a charge of violating 
the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
later pardoned by President Coolidge. 
He had refused to tell the lobby commit- 
tee, headed by Democratic Rep. Frank 
Buchanan, who financed the books and 
pamphlets published by his $500,000-a- 
year right-wing organization. (Earlier, 
committee counsel Benedict FitzGerald 
had charged that Iréné and Lammot du 
Pont, among other “angels,” had con- 
tributed heavily to the CCG.) 

Rushing to Rumely’s defense, Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, himself publisher of The North 
Attleboro (Mass.) Chronicle, contended 
that the issue involved freedom of the 
press and a contempt citation “would 
establish a dangerous precedent that this 
House can ill afford to establish.” Angrily, 
Majority Leader John McCormack of 
Massachusetts retorted that the case was 
no different from that of 56 other wit- 
nesses previously cited for contempt for 
refusing to testify on their Communist 
affiliations before another committee. 

Despite an alliance of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats who accepted 
the Martin view, the House voted 
183-175 to cite Rumely. 
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NEW YORK: 


Dewey Draft 


Twice, Joe Hanley had confidently 
expected that before he finished his 
political career he would sit in the New 
York State Governor’s chair in Albany. 
The abrupt ending on election day, 1948, 
of Thomas E. Dewey’s triumphal march 
to the White House, blasted his dream 
the first time. The likable old ex-jockey, 
ex-preacher, ex-lawyer turned politican 
pocketed his hopes and went on being 
Lieutenant Governor of New York State. 

On June 17, the dream revived. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey bowed out of the 
forthcoming gubernatorial race in a state- 
ment that was without a quibble or 
doubt: “I shall not be a candidate for 
reelection this fall.” Hanley’s road was 
open. He announced that he would be a 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
and seemed sure of getting it at the 
Republican state convention. Sept. 6. 

But some of the party leaders were 
not happy. Hanley was strong upstate 
but virtually unknown in New York City, 
which casts approximately 50 per cent 
of the state’s ballots. At 74, he was spry 
and alert but still old. 

Talk grew of a Dewey draft. The gov- 
ernor reputedly replied that he wouldn't 
hurt old Joe’s feelings; he would consider 
a draft only if Hanley himself asked him 
to run. Hanley refused. 

-Then three weeks ago, the resignation 
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Pecora: A nomination postponed 


of New York’s Mayor, William O’Dwyer, 
made imperative for the GOP what was 
previously only desirable. With O’Dwyer 
out, there would be a mayoralty election 
in New York City, a Democratic strong- 
hold, and this would mean so much 
greater an outpouring of Democratic 
votes that Hanley would almost certainly 
be snowed under. 

Last Friday evening, Joe Hanley once 
more deferred his dreams, probably for- 
‘ver. He went into a secret conference 
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THE TIMKEN-DETROIT 
$W3013 TANDEM-DRIVE UNIT 


~ 


For Greatest Weight Savings! 


The more weight you save in the truck, the more pay- 
load you can carry. And in six-wheelers equipped with Timken- 
Detroit Tandem-Drive Units, you'll find your greatest weight savings 
are under the truck! Capacity for capacity, the new Timken-Detroit 
SW3013 is the lightest-weight tandem-drive unit in the world! 
With housings and other parts constructed of aluminum alloy, 
this advance-designed unit provides exceptional savings in vehicle 
weight without the loss of needed strength and durability. Like 
other Timken-Detroit Tandem-Drive Units, its positive through- 
drive gears all four wheels to the road! And it is proved by the fact 
that more miles have been rolled up on Timken-Detroit Tandem- 
Drive Units than all other makes combined! When you think of in- 
creasing payloads without increasing gross vehicle or train weights, 
think of Timken-Detroit Tandem-Drive Units! Look for them under 
the next six-wheelers you buy! 

— 
rink. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANU- 
FACTURER OF AXLES. FOR A & % 
TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 

Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. © Utica, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

N. Y. e Ashtabula and Kenton, 
Ohio © New Castle, Pa. 
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This seal identifies 
America’s leading 
home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty .. . outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances. 


Ww 


-.. and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


the better the finish 
the better the buy! 
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Dewey: A retirement postponed 


with Governor Dewey and the _ party 
leaders. The next day newspapermen 
were handed a letter: Hanley was with- 
drawing and urging Dewey to accept 
nomination by the GOP convention this 
week, “because you are more experi- 
enced in handling the affairs of this 
state in time of crisis than any other 
citizen.” This Monday, Dewey bowed to 
the draft demands and announced that 
he would run for a third term provided 
Hanley was the senatorial candidate. 

New York Democrats, facing Dewey 
instead of Hanley, were filled with con- 
tusion. They had planned that Herbert 
H. Lehman would run again for senator, 
Supreme Court Justice Ferdinand Pecora 
for mayor and Court of Appeals Judge 
Albert Conway for governor. The Liberal 
Party, which can be pivotal, OK’d the 
ticket. True, Conway was an unknown 
but Hanley was no great worry. 

Then State CIO chief Louis Hollander 
blasted Conway as “reactionary, anti- 
labor and anti-Negro.” Conway issued a 
statement: “I am not a candidate.” Next 
Bronx Democratic boss Ed Flynn said 
the mayoralty nomination also would be 
postponed. Whereupon the Liberals, 
poised to endorse the Democratic slate, 
said they would wait, too. 

As the week ended, the Democrats 
were still looking around. Maybe, after 
all, they should run Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. for governor. He was young and raw 
but a big name. The friends of James A. 
Farley, on the extreme right wing of the 
Democratic Party, sat up and looked 
bright. The names of Charles S$. Desmond 
ot Buffalo and State Democratic Chair- 
man Paul Fitzpatrick were mentioned. 


BRACE: 


Trouble at Charlie’s Place 


White women, said some of the boys 
in pillow-case hoods, were going down to 
Charlie Fitzgerald’s Casino at Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., “for immoral purposes.” 


Internationa! 


Hanley: A dream twice-postponed 


Charlie was a Negro and “uppity.” 
So the Klansmen got into their lec!- 
sheets and drove over—about 50 car- 
loads—just to let Charlie know how they 
felt. A lot of Charlie’s customers- fi kl 
hands and house servants from the nearl 
estates and cottages of the seaside re- 
sort—mumbled that they didn’t want .in 
trouble and wandered out. But Chiarlic 
told them there would be none = and 
passed the word along that if the Klan 
came back there would be shooting. 

This was a breathtaking defy, and the 
Klansmen lost no time. They came back 
a few minutes later and when thev 
finished, Charlie’s place was a shambles. 
There were bullets in the juke box aid 
in the walls, one man was dead, aru! 
Charlie had a foot wound, and a very 
sore back and head. Some 300 shots were 
fired in the course of the battle. 

But as it turned out, the Klan had lost: 
>The dead man was a Klansman, an 
off-duty policeman who had donned the 
white sheet over his blue uniform. But 
the local police didn’t blame Charlie for 
this: they blamed a wild Klan bullet. 
Charlie was abducted in the trunk of a 
Klan car, before he could fire a_ shot. 
whipped, and then released. Then he 
was taken into custody, but mostly tor 
his owt. protection. 

PLeesville grocer Tom Hamilton. fire- 
brand leader of the state Klan, was ar- 
rested and couldn't get released until he 
had posted $5,000 bail. 

>A member of the state police who took 
part in the assault on Charlie’s place was 
instantly fired from his job. 

>The Klan was suppressed in both Caro- 
linas, and police began raiding Klan 
meeting places and rounding up sus- 
pected terrorists. 

A state police lieutenant explained 
why white women had been going to 
Charlie Fitzgerald’s Casino: “The fact is 
that Charlie ... has been bringing in good 
jazz bands from out of town. White people 
have been going there to watch the 
Negroes dance. That's all there is to it. 
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FIRST-CLASS FLEETS DESERVE FIRST-CLASS FINISHES. 
That’s why Du Pont DULUX is the first choice of so 
many ship operators. Tough, durable DULUX is made 
right to keep its brilliant gloss and color despite salt 
air, hot sun, harbor gases and hard knocks. Day in; 
day out, DULUX yields this important bonus: less 
frequent need for repainting! 































GLASS RUB 
Pont’s new DULUX finish for refrigerator interiors. 
Finished test panels are exposed to the constant fric- 
tion of weighted glass discs. Results prove that DU- 
LUX outwears conventional coatings 483 to one! More- 
over, DULUX stays white, resists chipping and cracking. 
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SALES GO UP WHEN “DULUX” GOES ON as a certain manu- 
acturer of metal shower cabinets has discovered. 
DULUX gives his product a hard, non-absorbent, 
highly alkali-resistant finish of outstanding durability. 
Its ultra-high gloss is easy to keep clean. It takes hard 





knocks without a sign of wear. 
























THIS MAGNIFIED COIL of copper wire demonstrates the unusual flexibility of Du Pont Nylon 
Wire Enamel which enables it to withstand the bending of wire around its own diameter 
without flaking or cracking. This remarkable insulating finish is being used on the wiring of 
motors and other equipment because of superior resistance to oils, solvents, and chemicals, 


TODAY'S WELL-DRESSED WIRE 
WEARS A NYLON COAT 


Du Pont Nylon Wire Enamel—typical of the 12,000 
Du Pont finish formulas working for industry today 


e Keeping electricity on a straight and 
narrow path as it flows through the deli- 
cate magnet wire circuits of small motors 
and other electrical devices has always 


been a problem. 


Many electrical manufacturers have 
greatly increased the efficiency of their 
products by using Du Pont Nylon Wire 
Enamel. One of many wire finishes re- 
cently developed by Du Pont, it pro- 
vides an efficient, continuous coating of 
insulation with outstanding resistance to 


the harmful effects of abrasion, heat, 
oils, solvents and many chemicals. 


Nylon Wire Enamel is an example of 
how Du Pont works to help solve the 
finishing needs of industry. What is your 
problem? If you are looking for a finish 
that will cut production costs, that will 
make your productlookbetter, lastlonger, 
add new sales appeal... contact your 
Du Pont sales technician, or write E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fin- 
ishes Div. Wilmington 98, Del. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS 


VARNISHES - 


THINNERS + STAINS 


AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY Duco and DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





REG.U.S. PAT.OFR 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The Big Three Chart the Future 


In Paris the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters met in the Palais Rose where the 
magnificent rooms of the old Anna Gould 
house carried memories of the elegant 
capital of half a century ago. In London, 
in Lancaster House, relics of British his- 
tory crowded them in the corridors of the 
mansion turned museum. But in New 
York next week, in the air-conditioned 
suites of the Waldorf-Astoria Towers, the 
Foreign Ministers will concentrate on the 
present and the future. Neither the past 
nor a Russian representative will be there 
as Secretary of State Acheson, Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, and Foreign Minister 
Schuman sit down for three days of con- 
ferences. Neither will be missed. 

The Waldorf last week bustled with 
final preparations for the session, begin- 
ning Sept. 12. The heart of the arrange- 
ments was a round table in the center of 
the 30- by 50-foot drawing room of Suite 
37-A. The Foreign Ministers‘ and their 
stafls were to have five floors in the 
‘Towers section for offices and living quar- 
ters. Private elevators and a special tele- 
phone switchboard manned by bilingual 
operators were assigned to them. 


GERMANY: 


Ruhr Booming Once Again 


Gone are the once great armament 
industries of the Ruhr. But Western re- 
armament plus the Korean conflict have 
brought a boom to the Ruhr. From Diis- 
seldorf, Charles H. Brown, chief of 
Newsweek's German bureau, sends the 
following story: 


Hotel lobbies and offices in this steel 
capital echo with the accents of Europe, 
South Africa, South America, and the 
United States as buyers from a steel- 
hungry world seek pig iron, steel bars, 
wire, and machinery. 

Rangy American cars, looking like juke 
boxes beside the plainer European 
models, slide up to the entrances of 
luxury hotels like the expensive, newly 
refurbished Breidenbacher Hof or de- 
posit diners at well-supplied restaurants 
like Am Rauschfang or the Golden Stair- 
case. Foot-long menus offer magnificent 
steaks for $1.50 or $2, and a rich array 
of delicacies from Nordsee Krabben 
(tiny shrimps) to Strasbourg paté; the 
even longer wine lists feature dozens of 
native Rhines and Moselles often sup- 
plemented with Burgundy. (Although 
Diisseldorf is in the British Zone, 
Breidenbacher’s bar buys Scotch through 
the American Zone for dollars.) 

Sidewalk strollers, visibly better dressed 
each passing month, parade along the 


Kénigs-Allee—a double street with a 
little park and canal down the center— 
admiring windows filled with modish 
clothes and furs, home furnishings, jew- 
elry, tobacco, and heaps of chocolate 
and pastries. Bombed buildings are being 
rebuilt or replaced. 

Prices are rising, and there are 
rumblings of workers’ discontent, but 
this city of more than 400,000 has the 
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Waldorf: Skyscraper diplomacy 


lowest unemployment rate in all the state 
of North Rhine Westphalia and possibly 
in all Germany. It is still decreasing as 
additional industries get in on the boom. 
Steel sparks the boom. Blast furnaces 
and open hearths of Germany’s one-time 
arsenal have pushed through the produc- 
tion ceiling of 11,100,000 tons annually 
decreed by the Allies. And, as against a 
year or so ago, there is now more self- 
assurance than self-pity in the German 
steelman’s insistence that the Western 
Powers must allow that ceiling to rise. 
Actually, the Ruhr’s 1950 boom began 
as early as March. With United States 
industry operating at capacity and de- 
livery dates lengthening, buyers here 
and abroad stopped trying to live hand- 
to-mouth and began buying for inventory 
or speculation. Thus big export and do- 
mestic orders on hamd July 1 had actually 
been placed before the Korea outbreak. 


Nevertheless the July 1 order book was 
revealing: 585,000 tons of export orders 
on hand were by far the largest since the 
war; and for the first time the United 
States emerged as the biggest single for- 
eign market for Ruhr iron and steel. 

New orders amounted to more than 
1,500,000 tons in July alone, about one- 
third for export. In the first half of 
August another 1,000,000 tons was ad- 
ded to the order backlog, about one-fifth 
for export. Thus the industry was obvi- 
ously unable to keep up with orders. In 
fact, delivery dates have stretched four 
months on the average, six montlis to a 
year in many cases, while some mills are 
fully booked to the middle of 1952. 
Many orders are being turned down. 

Not all German industrialists are happy 
about this summer's burst of export or- 
ders. For these have necessarily meant 
diversion of a good many primary stcel 
products like bars and sheets that could 
have been used here to make vehicles, 
machines, and other finished goods which 
could later have been sold for many 
more dollars. One representative of the 
machine-tool industry complained bit- 
terly that foreign buyers were gobbling 
up so much steel German users were 
being left high and dry. 

If the 11,100,000-ton ceiling is aban- 
doned completely (which the Germans 
would naturally prefer to merely having 
it raised), the industry could produce, 
with its present capacity, at least 
13,000,000 tons of crude steel annually 
and possibly as much as 14,500,000. A 
further increase would depend on the 
amount of capital and time available to 
replace the worn, damaged, or disman- 
tled capacity. For the public record, 
steelmen insist there is now enough 
finishing capacity to use up an increase 
of two or three million tons of crude 
steel, but privately there are those who 
doubt it and suspect that the lifting of 
the crude limit would be followed by 
demands for capital to expand the 
finishing capacity proportionately. 

The lifting of the output limit would 
also most certainly be followed by de- 
mands for the drastic revision or aban- 
donment of the Allied program, directed 
at breaking up “excessive concentrations 
of economic power.” Old owners profess 
the conviction that the present operation 
of deconcentrated industry under Allied- 
sponsored trusteeship is highly inefficient; 
and the present high demand gives them 
the welcome opportunity to argue that 
if the Allies want a maximum supply of 
German steel, they should let the in- 
dustry reintegrate along the old lines. 


Free Vote—and Views 


No doubt about it, Eastern Germany 
will have a free election when it chooses 
a “National Front” Communist govern- 
ment next month. Tagliche Rundschau, 


Newsweek 
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Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise: 
registration of Princess Elizabeth's baby daughter. 


the Soviet Army newspaper in Berlin, 
said so: “These elections will be the most 
free Germany has ever had, free from 
anti-Soviet agitation, free from dema- 
goguery of opposition parties.” 


BRITAIN: 


More Pay for Tommy 


For weeks Winston Churchill in public 
and United States officials in private had 
been hammering at Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee to speed up British de- 
fenses. On Aug. 30 they got results. 

Broadcasting after the traditional 9 
p-m. BBC news, Attlee proclaimed that 
on Oct. 1 the compulsory military service 
for Britons between the ages of 18 and 
26 would be lengthened from eighteen 


‘months to two years. Thus he hoped to 


add 77,000 men to the nearly 800,000 
already in the armed forces. To stimulate 
enlistments, Attlee announced pay rises 
ranging from 75 per cent for privates 
(from $17 to $29.75 a month) to 10 per 
cent for brigadiers, plus reenlistment 
bounties and bonuses for special skills. 

The next day, Premier Joseph Pholien 
of Belgium announced the extension of 
his country’s draft, which now calls up 
some 40,000 young men of 20 for one 
year of service, to two years beginning at 
19, Premier René Pleven of France fol- 
lowed with a speech at Strasbourg dis- 
closing that the French draft of 20-year- 
olds would be extended from twelve to 
eighteen months. 


Dating Margaret 


Princess Margaret is usually presented 
to the British public as a glamorous young 
lady with occasionally naughty tastes. 
How does she appear to the elegant 
young men who squire her to gay parties? 
Last week one of them gave NEwswEEK 
this date’s-eye view of the Princess: 

“An attractive, lively, and intelligent 
girl who at times can be very sweet and 
at other times extremely selfish. Margaret 
loves being a Princess and does not want 
to be one of her father’s subjects, 
although she does get tired of going 
around factories. 
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This is the birth 


“At parties she sometimes makes other 
guests feel uncomfortable by whispering 
and giggling in front of them. Like any 
deb, she loves private jokes. 

“She does not encourage friends to be 
intimate with her, and woe betide any- 
one who calls her Margaret in public. 
She can be very haughty. Young men 
rarely get the chance to be alone with 
her. And if they do they are never quite 
sure whether to treat ber as they would 
any other girl on a private date . . . And 
that goes for me, too.” 


Sherlock Jacks 


Sherlock Holmes regularly outwitted 
Inspector Lestrade of Scotland Yard in 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories, but last 
week Britons found a real-life Sherlock 
Holmes of their own. He was Thomas 
Percival Jacks, a burly retired detective- 
sergeant from Yorkshire. For ten months 
he had sought the murderer of Joan 
Woodhouse, a 27-year-old librarian found 
strangled to death in 1948 on the grounds 
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Queen Anne was the last Stuart monarch, and other 
royal Annes married Richard II and Henry VIII. 


of the Duke of Norfolk’s Arundel Castle. 
The murdered girl’s father and two 
maiden aunts hired Jacks for 2 guineas a 
day and expenses when Scotland Yard 
confessed it was outwitted and dropped 
the case. 

At 58, Jacks had probed only one 
murder before the Arundel case. This 
time, he walked more than 500 miles 
and questioned 200 people before pre- 
senting his findings to a Magistrates’ Court 
in a 100,000-word dossier last week. The 
result: Thomas Philip George Stillwell, 
a 28-year-old laborer, was arrested on 
the charge of murdering the girl. The 
private detective had succeeded where 
Scotland Yard failed. 


FRANCE: 


The Athletic Burglar 


Dante Spada, a handsome blond youth 
of 23, never drank or smoked, was early 
to bed and early to rise, and kept fit by 
climbing trees and swimming. He also 
stole $115,000 in eleven spectacular jew- 
el robberies along the French Riviera by 
scaling high, slippery walls, or thin tele- 
phone poles, and taking flying leaps into 
distant windows. 

Posing as an antique dealer named 
Mario Noiret, Spada bought a camping 
outfit and a motorcycle. With his girl 
friend, who never suspected he was a 
burglar, he moved from one camp site to 
another—always on the edge of chic re- 
sort towns. During one of his athletic 
workouts, Spada’s tent was robbed of a 
large sum of francs, but he persuaded his 
girl that it was not worth reporting to 
the police. 

Last week Spada sat disconsolately in 
a Nice jail, while detectives sorted out 
the jewels still in his possession ‘and 
traced those he had already fenced. He 
told them that he was an Italian born in 
Padua, and had worked first as a pastry 
cook and then as a miner in Belgium. 
He insisted that he had no intention of 
making burglary his life’s work. As soon 
as his takings reached $300,000 he 
planned to quit, marry his girl friend, 
and lead a respectable bourgeois life. 
Policemen muttered: “C’est un original.” 
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RELATIONS: 
Help MacArthur? 


Ambassador Jerénimo Remorino of 
Argentina started back to Washington 
last week from a visit to Buenos Aires. 
He was returning for the opening of the 
United Nations General Assembly. But 
his trip had a further significance: It 
indicated that Argentina was not going 
to take an active part in Korea. 

For more than two weeks President 
Juan D. Perén, Foreign Minister Hipdlito 
Paz, United States Ambassador Stanton 
Griffis, and Remorino had been arguing 
the matter. Washington would like 
Argentina to send fighting men to Korea. 
Perén, anti-Communist, newly estab- 
lished as an official friend of the United 
States, and jealous of his country’s inter 
national prestige, sympathizes with the 
desire. But his past has gotten in his way. 

Perén owes his power largely to his 
appeals to the Argentine people's tradi- 
tional isolationism, supernationalism, and 
suspicion of the United States. Having 
himself inflamed these feelings, he dares 
not now, for his political security, go 
counter to them. So, for the time being 
at least, any Argentine aid to the Korean 
effort will be strictly economic. 

The case of some of the other Latin 
American countries is different. Many of 
them are eager to send small fighting 
forces, which are all they can afford. But 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur refuses to 
accept units of fewer than 1,000 men. 

The Latin American republics, partic- 
ularly the smaller ones, have protested 
sharply. The United States, they com- 
plain, inspired UN appeals for help, then 
rebuffed those who responded. Honduran 
Ambassador Rafael Heliodoro Valle 
said: “Your Korean dictator, General 
MacArthur, is preventing us UN members 
from fulfilling our legal and moral obli- 
gations to the United Nations.” 

Edward G. Miller Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
has laid the case before the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Last week he was hopefully 
waiting for an expected lowering of 
MacArthur's 1,000-man limit. 


CUBA: 
Choking Off Communists 


Since 1945 Cuba had been the center 
of Communist propaganda in Latin 
America. Only 90 miles from the United 
States, it made a natural switchboard. 
The Cuban Communist (Popular Social- 
ist) Party was strong in numbers 
(150,000 members) and politically po- 
tent. Commies controlled the Cuban 
Federation of Labor. A first-rate news- 
paper and a_ powerful radio station 
spread Red doctrines. 
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About three years ago the party’s in- 
fluence began to decline. President 
Ramon Grau San Martin, whom the Reds 
had helped elect, broke with them. His 
Labor Minister, Carlos Prio Socarras, who 
is now President, maneuvered them out 
of the labor federation. Their radio sta- 
tion was closed down. Party membership 
dwindled. But the Red Havana daily, 
Hoy (circulation 25,000), still flourished. 
Anti-United States and pro-Russian prop- 
aganda, distributed by mail and courier, 
continued to flow from Havana through- 
out the rest of Latin America. 

Last month anti-Communist Cubans 
got a rude reminder of what this could 
mean to their country. Since shortly after 
the last war native-born Cuban tourists, 
some 50,000 a year, have been admitted 
to the United States without visas. On 


successfully to use it as a substitute for 
Hoy. Since then, an investigation has 
been ordered into an organization known 
as Continental Press which de Varona 
said was used by Cuban Reds to spread 
propaganda from Havana. Commies have 
been picked up throughout the island for 
holding illegal meetings. A fifteen-minute 
party radio program has been canceled. 
In Santiago, a Chinese Communist publi- 
cation Kwong Was Po has been closed. 
Heavier blows are in store for the Reds, 
de Varona promises. 


Significance—- 

The Prio government’s new campaign 
against the Reds seems to portend the 
end of open Communism in Cuba. The 
decline in the party’s fortunes, already 
under way, was accelerated by the out- 
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“No Pase”: Cuban police and soldiers moved in on Hoy’s Red editors 


Aug. 24 the State Department announced 
that hereafter visas would be required. 
The reason: Communists and other un- 
desirables were taking advantage of the 
system to slip into the United States. 

On the same day, although there was 
no apparent connection, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment opened a new anti-Communist 
campaign. At 7 o'clock in the morning 
troops with field equipment and machine 
guns moved into the neighborhood of the 
plant, one of the best in Cuba, which 
prints Hoy. Police threw a cordon of 
prowl cars around the building, and 
soldiers and policemen swarmed into it. 
Acting Labor Minister Antonio de Varona 
read an order “intervening” Hoy, and its 
publication was halted. 

The next day the government closed 
the Communist sports weekly América 
Deportiva after the Commies tried un- 
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break of the war in Korea. Various intelli- 
gence sources, including some within the 
party itself, now report that its treasury is 
nearly bankrupt, its membership and 
prestige are at low ebb, and its known 
leaders are preparing to flee the country. 

It has been known that the party was 
preparing to go underground. The sei- 
zure of Hoy was apparently the signal 
for this movement to begin. All secret 
files had been removed from the paper's 
office and the police found no information 
whatsoever. Communist leaders will 
probably go to Mexico as political exiles. 
From there they will direct the under- 
ground forces on the island in propa- 
ganda, agitation and sabotage. 

The government will probably further 
tighten up its anti-Communist regula- 
tions. But Prio doesn’t yet feel strong 
enough to outlaw the party. 


Newsweek, September 11, 1950 
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Before the board meets to discuss decen- 
tralization, you will need a// of the facts that tell 
the complete story about the regions you are 
considering. Specialists in the Norfolk and 
Western Railway’s Industrial and Agricultural 
Department can give you a// of the facts about a 
territory you should consider—the great area 
served by this railroad. 

They can tell you why progressive manu- 
facturers are moving into this uncrowded 
industrial region. 

They can show you the important strategic 


safety factor in this territory. 
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Let us give you 
the facts about 


theLand oy Stony” 





They can show you plant sites fitting your 
specific requirements, 

For almost half a century, specialists in the 
N. & W.’s Industrial and Agricultural Department 
have assisted manufacturers in finding satis- 
factory plant locations. They are trained to know 
the manufacturers’ problems of location, and they 
have a broad knowledge of this Land of Plenty. 
You will need the facts they possess in your 
pocket to back you up when you are ready to 
discuss new plant locations with the men who 


have the final say-so. 


For up-to-the-minute information about any section 
of the Land of Plenty, write the Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, DrawerN-313, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, Roanoke, Virginia. 


_ Norfolk Wester. 


RAILWAY 


+ The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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Get Out of Town: Texas Rangers gave 
the bum’s rush to West Coast gambler 
Mickey CoHEN when he stopped at 
Wichita Falls to shop around for some 
oil wells. Before Cohen could change 
from his bedroom slippers, the Rangers 
whisked him to Fort Worth and put him 
aboard a plane for Los Angeles. “I came 
to Texas to see about an oil deal,” com- 
plained Cohen. “I got to have money. I 
have a beautiful wife but she spends 
money ... The next time I come to Texas 
I’m going to get a passport.” He said he 
would sue “the governor of Texas, the 
damned Rangers, and the whole state if 
my lawyer tells me I can.” 


The “*Seap”: Gen. DouGLas MACARTHUR 
is getting a four-engined Lockheed Army 
transport for his personal use. Named 
“Scap” (Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers), the giant Constellation has 
special communication and radar devices, 
and a painted outline map of the Japan- 
ese islands on its nose. Piloted by Lt. Col. 
A. F. Story of St. Louis, the Scap took 
off last week for Tokyo and formal pres- 
entation to General MacArthur. 


Milestone: In Stockholm, 39-year-old 
tenor Juss ByJoERLING planted a fervent 
kiss on the cheek of his wife ANNa-LIsa 
(once chosen the “most beautiful” woman 
in Sweden) after a concert celebrating his 
30th professional anniversary. Bjoerling, 
who was a musical prodigy at 9, will 
open the Metropolitan Opera season 
Nov. 6 in Verdi's “Don Carlos.” He and 
Anna-Lisa, who came out of'a ten-year 
retirement last season to sing twice in the 
United States, will make a joint trans- 
continental tour here this fall. 





Everybody’s Happy: The Bjoerlings celebrate an anniversary; the O’Dwyers wave good-by from Gracie Mansion 
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Liz Taylor: “Everybody fights” 


Honeymoon Over? Four months after 
their “dream” marriage, screen actress 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR and Conrap (NICK) 
Hitton Jr. seemed headed for trouble. 
When they arrived in New York after a 
European honeymoon, Nick drove their 
car West while Liz took a plane. Holly- 
wood gossips immediately rumored the 
marriage on the recks because of Nick’s 
reported fondness for gambling. At 
Cannes, they said, he got mad and threw 
a stack of chips in his wife’s face. Miss 
Taylor gave this version: “I had a head- 
ache. Nicky was having too much fun at 
the tables, so I went home alone. He 
didn’t throw anything at me ... Sure we 
spatted. But what honeymooners don’t?” 


Reyal Wolf: Kinc Faroux of Egypt, who 
has an eye for feminine charms, spotted 
an American beauty in a strapless dress 
on the beach at Deauville, and promptly 


sent her a magnificent bouquet. She was . 


Mmz Mepaart, 16-year-old blond daugh- 
ter of a St. Louis manufacturer. “Fas- 
cinated” with the King, Mimi invited him 
to St. Louis, and Farouk countered by 
asking the Medarts to spend Christmas 
in Egypt. Not so delighted with the royal 
attention, Mimi’s parents hustled her off 
to Biarritz. Mimi said she would willingly 
marry into royalty “if I loved him. Aren't 
Rita and Ali Khan happy? King Farouk is 
as charming as Ali . . . [He’s] not a bit 
like the boys back home.” 


Queen Ethel: RicHarp Maney, king of 
the Broadway press agents, reminisced 
to columnist TEx McCrary about the 
time he went backstage to say good night 
to ErHeL BARRYMORE, appearing in “The 
Corn Is Green.” She was taking off her 
make-up, Maney related, but was “still 
handsome, still regal. Majestically she 
turned on her stool, and in the voice of a 
true queen, she said: ‘I see where the 
Bums blew two today, Dick’!” " 


Ave Atque Wale: More than 300,000 
New Yorkers lined Broadway on Aug. 31 
to watch a parade in honor of departing 
Mayor WiLL1AM O’Dwyenr, the new Am- 
bassador-designate to Mexico. Seven 
bands accompanied the marching sol- 
diers, sailors, Marines, and city workers. 
At City Hall O’Dwyer told another 
25,000: “This city has been good to me 
far beyond any expectations I could 
have had when I arrived here in 1910 
as an immigrant.” Earlier, workmen at 
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Gracie Mansion had finished loading the 
O’Dwyers’ possessions into moving vans. 
Late in the afternoon Mayor and Mrs. 
O’Dwyer boarded a train for a California 
vacation before going to Mexico City. 


Comedown: In Luxembourg, U. S. Min- 
ister PERLE Mesta, whose champagne 
and caviar parties were the talk of Wash- 
ington, entertained American students 
temporarily stranded in Europe because 
airline planes have been diverted to the 
Korean war. The Mesta menu: baked 
beans, coffee, and apple pie. 


Family Feud: After a seventeen-year 
estrangement, screen actress JOAN 
FONTAINE and her father, WALTER 
De HAVILLAND, were reconciled when 
she visited him in Victoria, B.C., on his 
78th birthday. In 1940 De Havilland 
charged that Joan and her actress-sister, 
Oxtvia DE HaviLianp, refused to see 
him because he had married a Japanese 
woman after their mother divorced him 
in 1928. “Seeing Joan after all these 
years has been a_ glorious birthday 
present,” said De Havilland. Then he 
asked Miss Fontaine and Miss De 
Havilland; both Academy Award win- 
ners, to end their personal feud that has 
kept them from speaking for three years. 


Duke Gets Hot: Duke ELLincTon, the 
composer and orchestra leader who has 
consistently opposed Communist fronts, 
came down hard on the keys when he 
found his picture in The Daily Worker 
as “one of the 76 outstanding Negro 
leaders . . . who signed the World Peace 
Appeal and who urged their people to 
do likewise. They are spokesmen. for 
millions.” “I’m no spokesman for millions,” 
Ellington exploded. From Buffalo, N. Y., 
Ellington wired The Worker: “Strongly 
protest use of my name in connection 
with [a] petition I never signed.” 


Bee!: Radio Moscow reported that 
United States Supreme Court Justice 
Wittiam O. Douctas was climbing 
the mountains of Iran on the Azerbaijan 
border near Russia. It quoted one news- 
paper as speculating that Douglas will 
use his mountain climbing to “direct his 
activity against the Soviet Union.” 


Barred and Disbarred: Epwarp F. 
PRICHARD JR., onetime White House aide 
who is now serving two years in the 
Ashland, Ky., Federal prison for vote- 
fraud conspiracy in Bourbon County 
(NEWSWEEK, July 24), resigned from the 
Kentucky state bar. If he wants to resume 
practice on his release, Prichard must 
apply for reinstatement and his plea be 
accepted by Kentucky’s Court of Appeals. 
In Washington before he was jailed, 
Prichard told friends he hoped he would 
be sent to Alcatraz, so he could be 
“Bourbon on the Rock.” 


September 11, 1950 
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Jack and Jill add up the bill 
+o felth a drink of water. . 


Considering the vast effort needed 
to bring water to people no longer 
living near its sources . . . water 
costs extremely little. 

One reason water costs so little is 
the high efficiency of modern ma- 
chinery such as Worthington makes. 

Pumps handling up to 320 mil- 
lion gallons per day. Diesel engines 
in pumping stations. Air tools and 
other construction equipment for 
building dams. Water purification 


and softening equipment. Refriger- 
ation machinery for water cooling. 
Sewage disposal equipment. 

Worthington is a top name in 
water supply, storm water and sani- 
tation engineering—as well as in 
many other fields where high living 
standards and low living costs de- 
pend on modern machinery of high- 
est dependability. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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At Altro a work-a-while, rest-a-while schedule at union wages rehabilitates despondent cripples 


Cardiaes Can Work 


Warned by doctors against overexer- 
tion, frightened by newspaper and radio 
accounts of acute accidental deaths, the 
cardiac frequently is frozen into a state 
of neurotic inactivity, when, in reality, 
he may be perfectly able to work. This 
week, 24 cardiacs in the Altro Work 
Shops in the Bronx, New York, are 
proving by their daily routine that they 
can live normally. 

Originally started 35 years ago as a 
combination garment factory and tuber- 
cular rehabilitation center, Altro is a 
“sheltered workshop,” where men and 
women labor under medical supervision 
for a number of hours prescribed by the 
plant doctor. They start at three or four 
hours a day, and build up to seven before 
being “graduated into industry.” 

A beginner, for instance, reports at 
9 a.m., rests until 10:30, and then works 
an hour and a half. After luncheon he 
rests until 2, then puts in another hour 
and a half. This is followed by another 
rest period until about 5, when the 
worker leaves for home. If the patient 
seems to tole:ate this load, the doctor 
increases his hours gradually until he 
reaches a full-day work capacity. 

The patients get phvsical examinations 
once each week. During the first month, 
electrocardiographic records also are 
made once each week soon after the 
completion of the daily schedule; later 
the records are made at less frequent 
intervals. Pulse-rate records taken at 
varying times of the day are reviewed 
along with the subjective complaints and 
the objective findings made by the nurse 
during the course of the week. In another 
important phase of the work, trained 
psychiatric aides help uncover problems 
and experiences which give the cardiac a 
morbid fear of working and leading a 
normal life. 

In experiments carried on over a two- 
year period, Dr. Abraham Jezer, cardi- 
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ologist in charge at the workshops, found 
that this fear was one of the most sig- 
nificant contributors to the difficulties of 
the cardiacs. Dr. Jezer reports that in 
thirteen of seventeen, who had com- 
plaints referable to the heart, the 
troubles were largely psychoneurotic fac- 
tors superimposed upon insignificant 
heart complaints. A feeling of financial 
insecurity was a principal difficulty. 
“Ordinary occupation which does not 
entail more than usual exertion may not 





Hamster Tested: Dr. Helmut 
Zander found cavities in the hu- 
man-like teeth of these animals 
were cut 55 per cent by tooth 
powder containing penicillin. 
The powder is newly approved 
by the Food and Drug Admin- 


istration for prescription sale. 


be detrimental to the health of the 
cardiac,” Dr. Jezer concludes. “On the 
contrary, the relief from anxiety and the 
return of a more normal working exist- 
ence ... may be of benefit to the course 
of the heart disease.” 

Altro makes high-quality hospital gar- 
ments and sells them in open. competi- 
tion with regular manufacturers. Proceeds 
from sales help to take care of upkeep 
and wages, which are paid according to 
the prevailing union rates. Additional 
support comes from the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies and from the 
Greater New York Fund. 


Wet Blanket 


The hot, moist packs often applied to 
relax polio patients’ taut-nerved limbs are 
troublesome to keep hot and in place. 
Thus the treatment demands a nurse’s 
almost constant attention. 

Last week in Boston the American 
Congress of Physical Medicine heard 
a report on the first experimental tests 
of new electrically heated packs. De- 
veloped by the General Electric Co., the 
packs haveg/built-in heating coils like 
miniature wet électric blankets. 

Dr. Alex® Harell of the Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, 
cited several advantages of the new 
electric packs: 

»They stay uniformly hot, yet thermo- 
static controls keep the patient from 
being scalded. 

PSince the packs need not be removed 
and reheated, they can be laced securely 
to an arm or leg, permitting the patient to 
move while the treatment is in progress. 
> Automatic controls make it unnecessary 
for a nurse to hover over the patient. 


Drug vs. Drug 


Where one antibiotic is good, two may 
be better. Such is the case with penicillin 
and streptomycin, which seem to rein- 
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to stand on your own two feet 


but, despite setbacks 


a man keeps trying 





...and then comes success! 


From experience comes faith. .. 


Every man’s life is a series of falls and things to trust... where to place his faith. 
comebacks. Experience gained makes him 


better able to avoid mistakes, to achieve 
success. Experience teaches him where to 


* * * 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Anesthetics, Biologicals, 


Antibiotics, Sulfonamides, Endocrines, Nutri- 
look, which people to count on, what tional and Medical Specialties. 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
as the honor and integrity of its maker. 








‘Johnny 
gets his wings” 





UN tess you looked at his eyes, you'd 
never know just how excited Johnny 
was on his first flight. i 
When the engines started, those 
eyes opened even wider. Ever try to 
answer all the questions a seven-year- 
old boy can ask? “Two pilots, gosh. 
18,000 feet? How many miles is that?” 
and finally, inevitably, “Mommy, 
when I grow up, can I be a pilot?” 
Soon our Captain came back and, 
spotting Johnny, sat down for a man- 
to-man chat. When Johnny told him 
he wanted to be a “real pilot just like 
you,” with great ceremony the Cap- 
tain pinned our souvenir “Future 
Pilot Wings” (replicas of the wings 
on the Captain’s jacket) on Johnny. 
You could almost see him grow an 
inch! It’s a wonderful feeling to see a 
boy as happy as Johnny was that day. 


P. S. Ask about United’s Family Plan—a 


way to bring your Johnny or Janie (and 
their Mother too) along at half fare. 
M.M. 


Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 
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force each other when used together. 

Last week, however, the opposite 
effect was reported by Dr. Ernest Jawetz, 
Mrs. J. B. Gunnison; and Dr. R. S. Speck 
of the University of California School of 
Medicine in San Francisco. They experi- 
mented on mice given a deadly strepto- 
coccal infection. When either penicillin 
or the newer Chloromycetin was given 
separately, 80 per cent of the mice sur- 
vived. But when the two drugs were 
given simultaneously, the survival rate 
plunged to 40 per cent. 

While they haven’t yet applied the 
theory to human beings, ‘the California 
researchers believe that the same antag- 
onistic effects might exist. They suggest, 
therefore, that physicians take this into 
consideration before giving two or more 
antibiotics simultaneously. 


Fountain of Youth? 


Doctors have found that a relationship 
seems to exist between the principal 
cause of heart disease in man, arterio- 
sclerosis (hardening of the arteries), and 
cholesterol, a fat-like substance. When 
the cholesterol level of the blood rises, 
the little fatty globules infiltrate the in- 
ner walls of the arteries, forming a “scar.” 
Later, calcium deposits on the scar, 
building up and hardening the inner wall, 
causing weakness, stiffness, or elongation 
of the artery (like an old water pipe, 
narrowed by incrustation). 

How can arteriosclerosis be relieved? 
Etamon chloride, the detergent Tween 
80, and a fat-splitting ferment from the 
pancreas called lipase have all been tried 
with some success. Some doctors have 





advanced the theory that a non-fatty 
diet is the best bet. 

This week Dr. Louis B. Dotti, Dr. 
William C. Felch, and Miss Stephanie 
J. Ilka of St. Luke’s Ho$pital, New York, 
described an experiment with inositol, a 
vitamin-like substance, which apparently 
has the power of lowering the cholesterol 
level of the blood. 

According to their paper, read to 
the 118th National Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Chicago, 
two groups of rabbits received a capsule 
of one gram of cholesterol daily, while 
one group got, in addition, half a gram 
of inositol. The animals were kept on a 
controlled diet of Purina rabbit chow. 

The rabbits were held during feeding 
to be sure they chewed and swallowed 
their experimental capsules which were 
dipped in molasses to make them tastier. 
Blood samples were taken from the ear 
veins, and all determinations were done 
on blood serum. 

At the end of the feeding period, chol- 
esterol-fed rabbits showed a cholesterol 
increase of 337 per cent, while those 
given the inhibitory inositol with their 
cholesterol showed a much smaller in- 
crease, 181 per cent. 

While the ‘St. Luke’s scientists point 
out that it is dangerous to transfer con- 
clusions drawn from experiments on 
animals to human beings, they hope that 
further work will show that inositol can 
play a definite part in the treatment, and 
perhaps even the cure, of arteriosclerosis. 

As the attractive, 23-year-old Miss Ilka 
summed it up, inositol may prove to be 
“a fountain of youth, for it is said: “A 


>» 


man is as old as his arteries’. 
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Miss Ilka and Dr. Dotti: From the rabbit’s ear came confirmation 
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Perhaps vou saw it happen. Long lines 
of cars on a narrow road. An impatient 
driver swerying out to pass. Then the 
screech of brakes—the crash of crumpled 
steel and shattered glass—and tragedy. 

This Labor Day holiday, as usual, 
Death was busy on the highways. While 
the horror of it is still in your mind, 
consider this: though some of the acci- 
dents were caused by reckless, careless 
or drunken driving, many others were 
not the driver’s fault. They were direct 
results of unsafe or inadequate roads. 












DEATH <2 heay weeded 


Don’t blame highway officials for 
today’s hazardous motoring conditions. 
Whcerever funds are available, they are 
taking the danger spots out of old roads 
or building modern highways capable 
of handling heavy, high-speed traffic 
safcly. Big yellow “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors, "Dozers, Scrapers and Motor 
Graders are shouldering their share of 
the construction, helping keep schedules 
up and costs down. Men and machines 





are making good progress, but for each 
such project now under way hundreds 
more must be undertaken. 

Modern roads are as essential to the 
strength of the nation as they are to 
the safety of you and your children. 
In these stern times let’s do our utmost 
to make our highways life lines instead 
of deathtraps. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CA f & x 4 LLAR DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS 
REG. U. S. PAT OFF. 
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Practically every mine in the world—from coal diggings 
in the hills of West Virginia to uranium deposits in the far- 
off Congo—is dependent on hose in its operation. Not just 
one hose, but 17 different types of hose—in a wide range 


of constructions and sizes that the G.T.M.—Goodyear 


Technical Man—can choose from in recommending the 


best hose for each mine operation. 


This essential “tool”—as shown in the pictures above 
—does many different jobs. It pipes water to thaw tons 
of frozen muck in the Arctic. so that other hose can wash 
away the surface of the land to expose gold-bearing gravel. 
It carries air to pneumatic drills. Special exclusive 
Goodyear hose called “Diversipipe” handles abrasive 
tailings, acidulous mine waters and the like. Huge rotary 
hose is used to drill for sulphur in deep subterranean 
deposits. And these uses are only some of the many appli- 
cations hose finds in the mining field. 


There are many more major 

uses for hose in other industries, 

as the G. T. M. can tell you. That’s why 

Goodyear makes more than 800 types of 

hose. They’re built with tubes of natural or 

synthetic rubber —reinforced with cotton, rayon, 
nylon, sometimes glass—even armored in many cases 
with steel or heat-resistant asbestos. And there’s just one 
combination of all these materials that makes up the hose 
tliat’s right for each application. 


Jobs for hose may include handling acids, air, concrete, 
steam, petroleum products—even powdered coal or 
abrasive ashes. To get the best hose for your job, turn to 
the man who knows hose best —the G.T.M. He has the 
answer to getting longest service at the lowest cost in the 


long run. You can reach the G.T.M. by writing Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME 
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HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, 
K LINING built to the world’s highest standard of quality, 


ne your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 








Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock...FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS! 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip. . . and pause 

in your talk while you take another. thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and I) i) y) | 1 

the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a _ 
4 KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


STRAIGHT BOURBON 


waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to ~ 


friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature. then 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about... and remembered! 6 YEARS OLD 


EE 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD+-86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. a 











-RADIO-TELEVISION- 


Purge of Performers 


On Sunday, Aug. 27, Jean Muir ar- 
rived at an NBC studio about noon for 
the last rehearsals of The Aldrich Family, 
due to start its second year on TV that 
night. She brought a cake to celebrate 
with the other members of the cast. Then 
came the announcement that the show 
was canceled (Newsweek, Sept. 4). 

No reason was given at the time, but 
General Foods Corp., the sponsor, sub- 
sequently stated what had already been 
rumored—that the postponement had 
been effected by twenty phone calls and 
two telegrams protesting Miss Muir's ap- 
pearance as “Mother Aldrich.” These 
protests, the company statement said, 
made her a “controversial personality.” 
As such she might “provoke unfavorable 
criticism and even antagonism among 
sizable groups of consumers,” 

Jean Muir had become a “controversial 
personality” and occasioned the protests 
principally because her name is listed, 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Rabbi Sehultz uses Red methods 


along with 149 others, in the pamphlet 
“Red Channels: The Report of Commu- 
nist Influence in Radio and Television.”* 
The news of Miss Muir's replacement 
was the first publicized indication of the 
pamphlet’s power. 

The first purpose of “Red Channels” is 
“to show how the Communists have been 
able to carry out their plan of infiltration 
of the radio and television industry.” This 
is done by listing after each name Red, 
Red-front, or suspected Red-front activ- 
ities and organizations. The pamphlet 
carefully does not state that any “biog- 





-*Published in fone by Counterattack, a Commuv- 
nist-fighting newsletter. 
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Now...One simply wendertul radio 


does all these wonderful things! 


wakes. you with music « operates bedroom, 
kitchen appliances 
« turns on programs 
automatically « tells time 
—even in the dark 
¢ lullabys you to sleep 


* acts as a reminder 


... Oxclting new 
TA €CLOCK-RADIO 


Yes, for the price you'd pay for a radio alone, the 
new Zenith” Clock-Radio brings you over a dozen wonderful 
WET SSR Mo MEI) ol-1a cM acolo lfoMoMalolilol toll Ma lold om Mi aelilel-1en cela dlile) 
household servant all in one! Get a demonstration at your 


Zenith radio and television dealer’s—today. 


Your choice of Ebony, Walnut or Ivory Plastic Cabinet, $39.95* 
: Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 


*West Coast and Far South Prices Slightly Higher. Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 








QUALITY ... LIKE CHARACTER... ENDURES 


. - - one of today’s outstanding shoe designs, combined with the 








kind of craftsmanship that comes only with a century of experience. 







*Known for their 
Hurdler construction 











Tan Albion grained 
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your nearest Hanan store 
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BACK SUPPORTER 
MATTRESS! 


To help relieve the suffering and discomfort 
of low back ache and back trouble, you need 
the firm support of a Back Supporter 
Here’s the mattress with a high- 
density inner core that provides greater 


mattress. 


support for the back plus surface softness to 
avoid interference with circulation. You can 
get a good night’s sleep on Back Supporter. 
Ask your furniture or department store 
about the Back Supporter mattress, 


todays health 





These two 
famous seals 


are your assurance of full satisfaction and full 
value when you buy Back Supporter mattress. 


HELP FOR STOUTER PERSONS 


If you weigh more than 200 lbs., or are 
stout, then a Back Supporter will bring more 
sleep comfort for you, too. For this, and to 
relieve many types of back trouble, try a 
. » $79.50 at your 


Box spring same price. 


Back Supporter mattress . 
dealer. 


‘ Spring-Air Company 

: Holland, Michigan 

‘ Please send Back Supporter folder and name of 
{ nearest dealer. 
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SPRING-AIR COMPANY 
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raphee” is a Communist, but the implica- 
tion is there. Miss Muir's proclivity for 
such activities and groups has, according 
to “Red Channels,” been fairly strong; 
nine entries appear after her name. She 
subsequently denied that she is or ever 
has been a Communist, claimed she 
“loathes” Communism, and stated she 
never heard of some of the organizations 
she was supposed to belong to. 

Last week no network or advertising 
agency officials were willing to be quoted 
on whether a performer, director, writer, 
or producer listed in “Red Channels” will 
be hired. It is clear to them, however, 
that future “Muir incidents” can be 
avoided by referring to “Red Channels” 
or by checking with the six- 
month-old Joint Committee 
Against Communism, which 
has appointed a Radio Com- 
mittee to “watch and monitor 
radio and television.” This 
radio committee uses “Red 
Channels” as its main source. 
The pamphlet, according to 
spokesman Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz, is only “one of our 
sources.” Other sources are 
“in the radio game,” and the 
members of the committee 
have “some knowledge our- 
selves.” According to Dr. 
Schultz, the radio committee 
has already been receiving 
inquiries about performers 
from prospective employers. 

Dr. Schultz was allowed to 
resign as rabbi of the Temple 
Emanuel in Yonkers, N.Y., in 
the spring of 1947 after his 
congregation objected to a 
series of articles in The 
New York World-Telegram 
in which he had discussed 
the amount of Communism in United 
States churches and synagogues. He was 
then instrumental in forming the Ameri- 
can Jewish League Against Communism, 
parent group of the Joint Committee. 

Rabbi Schultz is proud of the work 
that the league and the committee have 
already accomplished: Their request that 
the Board of Education in New York City 
withdraw recognition of the Teachers 
Union was granied. So far, however, 
nothing has been done about his claims 
that the New York Public Library is a 
“nest of Communist sympathizers.” 

Rabbi Schultz says, of the radio com- 
mittee: it is “real democracy in action.” 
The New York Times stated editorially 
that it was engaged in “character assassi- 
nation.” The New York Herald Tribune 
decided that the committee’s procedure 
was “so gross a violation of every decent 
democratic standard of freedom of 
speech and individual. right as seriously 
to undermine sound efforts to bring 
proper and reasonable restraints on Com- 
munist conspiracy.” 


Rabbi Schultz himself, while hailing 
his group as an “American popular move- 
ment,” says that the committee itself is 
“using Communist methods.” 


Big Little Guy 


Sam Renick was born in Manhattan’s 
lower East Side slum district. At 13 he 
ran away and hitchhiked to a New 
Orleans race track, where he finally got a 
job as stable boy. Feeding and-cleaning 
the horses for two years before he got his 
chance to ride one, he sometimes kept 
warm by sleeping with the nags. 

Today, at 37, Renick lives on the 
hoity-toity upper East Side when he’s 





Renick interviewing trainer Frank Kearns 


not at his hunting lodge; keeps his fash- 
ion-plate wardrobe behind sliding doors; 
and has his choice of seven bathrooms— 
one with hand-painted murals. His wife, 
the former Georgine Olin, daughter of an 
official in thirteen Ohio companies and 
banks, has a stable of five horses in her 
name. They have two children, who are, 
says Renick, “luckier than I was.” 

Little (5 feet) Renick is not only 
lucky. He can truthfully say: “I am a suc- 
cess in two professions.” For eleven 
years, until an automobile crackup broke 
his leg in 1940, he was one of America’s 
top jockeys, known variously as “Long- 
shot Sammy” (for his ability to bring in 
20-to-1 shots) and as “Singing Sam” (for 
his locker-room activities) . 

Although his accident ruined him for 
riding, he kept up his interest in horses. 
“Racing,” he says, “is grand stuff—and 
good business.” It has been good business 
for him; it got him into his second pro- 
fession, telecasting. 

,Renick had done a little radio race- 
casting and some after-dinner speaking 
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but it wasn’t until the fall of ’47 that he 
found a steady spot for his “infallible 
memory for horses” and his voice (“They 
say my voice is perfect”.) Alfred Gwynn 
Vanderbilt, whose silks Renick had been 
the first to wear, was then starting tele- 
casting of races in New York. He inter- 
viewed Renick on his first show, and, 
with CBS president Paley’s OK, Renick 
became a regular. Since then, he has 
done every TV broadcast from the “Big 
Apple”—Jamaica, Aqueduct, Belmont, 
and Saratoga—for the last two seasons 
for NBC. 

Last week, when racing moved from 
no-TV Saratoga to Aqueduct, Sam Renick 
returned to the cameras with his usual 
“Good afternoon and good racing to you.” 
And once again there was no hint of a 
script in his hands. Renick knows his 
horses—and horse people. He doesn’t 
have to read blood lines, and he never 
has warm-up interviews. In New York 
from April to November he gives pre- 
race dope and color from the paddock 
and post-race interviews from the win- 
ners’ circle. He does no work during the 
actual running; veteran Clem McCarthy 
calls the races. But during the winter 
season at Hialeah, Renick has his own 
TV show, Racing With Renick, and is 
thinking of going into radio seriously. Be- 
cause he feels it necessary to know a 
sport before commenting on it, and be- 
cause “to learn it well, you've got to play 
it,” he is taking golf lessons, just in case. 

Mindful of his position in his new pro- 
fession, telecasting, Renick prefers that 
press interviewers “keep it dignified, 
keep it dignified.” 


TV’s Growing Pains 


Television is supposedly growing up. 
Even Philip Hamburger, oft-displeased 
video critic of The New Yorker, has con- 
firmed this suspicion. When he reviewed 
the telecasting of the UN Security Coun- 
cil sessions, he announced that “television 
has come into its own.” 

A glance at the roster of forthcoming 
fall shows bears out Hamburger’s state- 
ment. Such top-flight entertainers as Fred 
Allen, Jack Benny, Ethel Waters, Groucho 
Marx, Bob Hope, Jimmy Durante, and 
Burns and Allen will have regular pro- 
grams this year for the first time. 

But last week television publicity still 
smacked smartly of old radio and carnival 
tricks. On Break the Bank (NBC-TV, 
Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m.), an Air Force 
captain won $8,870, “the largest cold 
cash sum given away since television be- 
gan.” And all viewers on the Du Mont 
Stations could sit in their living rooms 
and watch the crowning in Chicago of 
“Miss U.S. Television,” chosen after a 
“nationwide” (actually thirteen-city) se- 
ries of local contests. It looked as though 
television hadn’t quite decided whether 
to be grown-up or just gaudy. 
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FOR FARMS, where it 
makes all buildings 
and improvements 
firesafe, ratproof and 
rotproof. Concrete im- 
provements make 
work easier, cleaner 
and more profitable. 


FOR CONSERVATION. 
Concrete dams con- 
trol floods, supply 
power and irrigation. 
Pipe lines protect 
health by bringing in 
pure water, removing 
wastes, storm waters. 
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FOR HOMES of distinc- 
tion—in any style, 
size or floor plan. A 
sturdy, firesafe con- 
crete house offers life- 
time comfort and pro- 
tection, yet costs you 
less per year to own. 





























FOR STRUCTURES such 
as schools, hospitals, 
stores, factories,apart- 
ment and public build- 
ings. Concrete pro- 
vides great structural 
strength, firesafety, 
economy and beauty. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


nd Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The Smart Move 
when building is to choose 
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FOR PAVEMENTS — 
primary roads, streets 
and airports. First 
cost is moderate and 
concrete serves long 
years at small upkeep 
expense. That means 
low annual cost. 





FOR RAILROADS, 
where concrete serves 
in more than 160 dif- 
ferent ways to pro- 
vide better, safer, 
faster, more economi- 
cal passenger and 
freighttransportation. 
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MANUFACTURING PROGRESS 


MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 


NOW featuring a complete line of 
automotive directional signals, aux- 
iliary lamps, warning signals and 
other safety devices. 


ak... 
> 


ADD pleasure and safety to 
your driving with the famous 
Sparton Tornado, twin-trumpet all- 
electric air horn, above. Extra-powO 
erful. Extra-clear. Extra-smirt- 
looking on fender.Better for boats, ~ 
too. Leader of a complete line of 
automobile and truck horns. 


Other dependable Sparton accesso- 
ries include Sparton Polavision 
Rear-View Mirror, the only polar- 
ized inside-car rear-view mirror. 
Cuts reflected glare over 80%. See 
the Sparton line at your auto supply 
dealer’s today. 


Va Sparton 


AUTOMOTIVE 

















SCIENCE 


Test Tubes and Tobacco 


Smoke scientists are today as vital to a 
tobacco company as a pipe is to a Yale 
freshman. Every large tobacco manufac- 
turer maintains a research laboratory, 
where everything in, on, and around his 
product—from the label on a cigarette 
package to the blend of a chawing plug— 
is constantly being checked, weighed, 
analyzed, and improved. 

Last week, one of the oldest such 
testing centers came of age, as the Re- 
search Laboratory of the P. Lorillard Co. 
(Old Golds) celebrated its 21st birthday. 

Though Pierre Lorillard sold his first 
pinch of snuff in 1760, only in the last 
three decades has tobacco changed from 
a luxury to a necessity (at least in the 
opinion of some 70,000,000" American 
smokers). During these years, thé re- 
search laboratory has grown from one 
room, 35 feet square, in the Middletown, 
Ohio, plant, to its present large suite in 
the company’s tremendous red-brick 
building near the Jersey City water- 
front. But two things have remained the 
same: the director of the lab, Dr. Harris 
B. Parmele, and, permeating every room, 
an overwhelming smell of tobacco. 

As the tobacco-buying season swings up 
from Florida to Massachusetts, great piles 
of fragrant leaf fill the laboratory. Sam- 
ples of every batch bought, labeled with 
the grade, year of the crop, and place of 
origin, are analyzed. Nicotine, for ex- 
ample, is steam-distilled out of the leaf, 
precipitated in a white solution, filtered, 
then ‘burned off in an orange-hot muffle 





furnace. By the weight of the residue, 
chemists calculate the amount of nicotine 
present in every kind of tobacco. 

Smoking, naturally, is allowed in the 
lab. But the heaviest smoker in the place 
is not a man but a machine—a hookah- 
like mechanical puffer which can smoke 
four cigars or four cigarettes at a time 
(see cut). Burning characteristics of var- 
ious blends, the color and firmness of the 
ash are compared. The smoke, pumped 
through tubes and trapped in water, is 
analyzed for acidity and tar content. 
While the machine puffs hard or soft—on 
competitive brands as well as the com- 
pany’s own ‘products—special gauges 
measure the “draw” of the cigarette. 

Because a cigarette’s bulk affects its 
draw, samples are weighed on delicate, 
glassed-in scales, to make sure that the 
weight standard (1.05 grams for Old 
Golds) is met. Lab scientists check the 
tensile strength and porosity of the cig- 
arette paper and its burning speed, 
whick must be correlated with the com- 
bustion rate of the tobacco blend. The 
glue which binds the paper cylinder, the 
ink which stamps the brand name on it, 
also must burn at the specified speed and 
be tasteless, odorless, and nontoxic. 

A cigarette may not be the same in 
humid New Orleans as in cool Denver. 
To study the effect of atmospheric con- 
ditions, sample cartons take a weather 
trip in a 64-cubic-foot air-conditioning - 
cabinet. Not only should the cigarette 
wrappings be weatherproof, but the cig- 
arette must taste the same whether 
bought in Cairo, Egypt, or Cairo, IIl. 

Quality control of this sort is the pri- 





Not a Cough: The mechanical chain smoker also enjoys four good cigars 
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Museum Piece: Capt. Charles 


mary job of Lorillard’s smoke scientists. 
As one practical labman put it: “If you 
made a cigarette that was strong this 
month and weak the next, you wouldn’t 


sell anything.” 


Hypnotic Violence 


Most sophisticated people are certain 
that a hypnotist cannot force his subject 
to commit murder or suicide. It is a fairly 
common belief that although a man in a 
hypnotic trance can be made to crow 
like a rooster, he will balk at “antisocial” 
acts, i.e., actions that harm him or his 
neighbors. (A_ corollary not often 
stressed: man has a natural inclination to 
make a fool of himself,in public.) 

A few psychologists, however, refuse 
to acknowledge this limitation on the 
power of hypnosis. And this week one of 
the rebels, Prof. Paul C. Young of Louisi- 
ana State University, offered convincing 
evidence that hypnotic suggestion can 
make men do violence to themselves 
and their friends. 

Addressing a national meeting of the 
American Psychological Association at 
Pennsylvania State College, Young ex- 
plained that he had selected for his 
experiments eight habitual sleep-walkers, 
since somnambulists are known to make 
wonderfully impressionable hypnotic sub- 
jects. All were university students. 

Tests were designed to confront sub- 
jects with situations which would seem 
frighteningly real and dangerous to them 
and even to casual observers, “without, 
however, presenting a corpus delicti.” 
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Yeager 
(right), first to fly faster than sound, points 
to jet tubes of the X-1, in which he made 
his flight, as it was installed last week 
in Washington’s National Air Museum. 


SCIENCE 


In one ordeal the hypno- 
tized subject was shown 
snakes identified as deadly 
poisonous water moccasins. 
They were, in reality, harm- 
less water snakes. He was 
then instructed to pick up a 


cage. Here in Young’s words 


student behaved: 


catch them behind the neck, 
he reacted with such obvious 
fright, such bolstering of his 
own courage by repeating to 
himself, ‘you must be quicker 
than they are; you must nab 
them behind the head,’ that 
the experimenters knowing 
the harmlessness of the situa- 


their laughter.” 

For the unhappy student 
there was no humor. When 
the largest snake actually bit 
him, he fainted. Brought back 


was assured that he had been 
treated for snake "*> and 
was finally driver nish the 
experiment, “with the greaest possible 
amount of fear and trembling.” 

Other subjects were shown a penny 
dissolving in nitric acid (producing a 
blue color). Then while their attention 
was distracted, a container of harmless 
blue dye was quickly substituted for the 
acid. Though tortured by conscience, 
they still obeyed the hypnotist’s - com- 
mand to throw the “acid” in the face of 
an instructor or friend, who had been 
identified as “enemies” by the hypnotist. 

On one occasion a purely unintentional 
touch of realism was added when the 
experimenter and his assistant got con- 
fused as to which container held the 
acid. The switch was not made, and as a 
result the “enemy” was slightly burned. 

Seven ‘of the eight subjects went 
through all the motions of committing 
acts of violence. The only recalcitrant, a 
girl, refused to handle a “dangerous” 
snake. But even she seemed strongly 
tempted. Holding back her right hand 
with her left and gazing longingly at the 
snake, she said: “I’d like to grab it very 
much, but I’m afraid it would bite me.” 

Granting that hypnosis can be a power- 
ful and salutary tool as, for instance, in 
hypnoanalysis (psychoanalysis of a hyp- 
notized patient), Young argued that “in 
skilled but unworthy hands it might be- 
come an instrument of danger.” 

Ordinarily, no one can be hypnotized 
unless he is willing to submit to the 
hypnotist and cooperate. For laymen, 
therefore, Young had this warning: 
“They should not go around being hyp- 
notized by Tom, Dick, or Harry.” 


snake and put it in a nearby | 
is how a 19-year-old music | 


“When told that they were | 
dangerous and that he must | 


tion could hardly restrain | 


to hypnotic consciousness, he | 
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MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 


SPARTON, a symbol of quality 
for 50 years, brings you a perfect 
line of famous Sparton television, 
radios and SS ae 

‘oice Since 1926.” 


“‘Radio’s Richest 





WHICHEVER handsome 
1950 Sparton Town and 
Country Television model 
you choose, you'll treasure 
your Sparton performance, design 
and value for years to come. 
Above: the Belmar, beautiful table 
model with 16” screen, rectangular, 
black picture tube for easier view- 
ing. Finer listening, too, with Spar- 
ton’s famous tone, “Radio’s Richest 
Voice Since 1926.” In lustrous ma-. 
hogany veneers, $239.95; blonde, 
$244.95. Other low Sparton direct- 
to-dealer prices start at $169.95. 
See your Sparton dealer today. 
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The P-E’s Obit 


Early last Friday morning, news editor 
Ed Nelson ran into a snag_ while 
dummying pages for the “red dot” first 
edition of The Oakland (Calif.) Post- 
Enquirer. Managing Editor George W. 
(Bud) Roe came to his rescue with a 
guarded suggestion: “Don’t worry too 
much about page one.” A few minutes 
later when he picked the first paper off 
the press, Nelson knew what his boss 
had meant. Page | had been rearranged, 
in the composing room, to make space 
for a short, two-column box. It began: 

“Anouncement. The management of 
The Oakland Post-Enquirer announces 
the discontinuance of publication, effec- 
tive with this issue. Present costs make 
this decision necessary.” Then it said 
that P-E features and comics could be 
had in two other Hearst papers across 
the bay, The San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and The Examiner. 

That was all the newspaper had to 
say to its 75,000 readers. It was just 
about all it had to say, later, to its 400 
employes. Bulletin-board announcements 
simply added that all vacations and con- 
tracts would be paid off. 

On most other papers it would have 
been a nearly unbelievable shock. On 
The P-E there had been two years of 
preparation for the ax. During that time 
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there had been almost daily rumors about 
the paper's death. 

California newsmen knew the paper 
as the weakest link in the nineteen-paper 
Hearst chain. What perplexed them, and 
The P-E staff particularly, was that 
opportunity for success seemed to be 
scattered all around The P-E’s business- 
district offices. With 400,000 residents in 
town and a million more in the suburbs, 
Oakland had only two dailies. The P-E’s 
competition was the ponderously conserv- 
ative Oakland Tribune, with 151,000 
readers. But P-E staffers who wanted to 


give The Tribune some flamboyant, hard- 


hitting Hearst-worthy competition were 
discouraged. During the past twenty 
years the P-E’s editorials had rarely 
taken sides except on pet interests of 
“The Chief,” William Randolph Hearst. 
Most local and national issues found it 
not even in the middle of the road but 
somewhere off on a detour. 

In 1948, for instance, it let The Tribune 
take a solid stand in favor of police power 
to stop a citywide AFL strike while The 
P-E hardly even mentioned the matter. 
When a local evangelist, C. (Cash) 
Thomas Patten (Newsweek, June 26) 
was on trial a few months ago for stealing 
“love offerings” from his followers, every 
paper in the area sent special reporters. 
It was a natural circulation builder. The 
P-E told its regular court man to sandwich 
it in with his other stories. 





International 


Press Room: With 290 correspondents accredited to the Korean 
battlefront, a GI gibe was inevitable. Last week this cartoon by 
Fifth Air Force Staff Sgt. John J. Kennedy, former New York 
ad-agency artist, made the rounds of press headquarters in Pusan. 
The unexplained numerals on the lady's helmet refer to New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent Marguerite Higgins’s strenuous 
objections to a NEWSWEEK story that pegged her age at 30 years. 


At about the same time, in its last 
real effort to cut losses that had been 
rumored as high as $2,000,000 a year, 
The P-E started putting out a Sunday 
edition. In a few weeks it too had 
become a liability. The restraints that 
kept The P-E from fighting for survival 
still clung to the paper like the custom- 
ary grime on the windows of the care- 
lessly littered city room. Its death was 
strictly a noncombatant casualty. 


The Journal Case 


When radio began stretching its beam 
arms toward The Lorain (Ohio) Journal's 
ad accounts, co-owners Sam and Isadore 
Horvitz had a simple counterattack ready. 
Any Lorain merchants who placed ads 
with the area’s radio station, WEOL in 
the next-door town of Elyria, would be 
denied use of the town’s only daily alto- 
gether. It worked. Most businessmen 
needed The Journal’s local impact more 
than radio’s. 

Just a year ago this month, the Depart- 
ment of Justice filed an antitrust suit 
against The Journal—the first such action 
against an American paper. Last week 
the government won the first phase of its 
case. Federal Judge Emerich B. Freed, 
who heard the case in Cleveland, found 
The Journal guilty and said that the 
government had a right to enforce an end 
of the disputed ad practice. 

Later this month, when Judge Freed’s 
formal decree is filed, The Journal case 
could go directly to the United States 
Supreme Court. One section of Judge 
Freed’s initial findings might provoke 
heated argument there. The Journal’s 
“attempt to inhibit intercourse between 
local merchants and the radio station,” 
Judge Freed said, was a threat to the 
station’s very existence and should be 
halted. The Journal insisted that its ac- 
tions were strictly a local maneuver that 
left the radio station free to seek adver- 
tising income elsewhere. Government 
attempts to intetfere, said the Horvitz 
brothers, could be the “first step toward 
an FCC [to control] newspapers.” 


A Matter of Policy 


In the editors office of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s successful and compara- 
tively dignified tabloid The London Eve- 
ning Standard, 46-year-old Herbert S. 
Gunn finished cleaning out his desk. 
Then, with the same impulsiveness that 
had caused him to dash off editorials 
diametrically opposed to his paper's es- 
tablished policies, the editor heaved a 
paperweight straight through a glass- 
covered picture of Lord Beaverbrook. 

Last week the shattered remnant of 
Gunn’s marksmanship was far more mean- 
ingful to most of his colleagues on Fleet 
Street than the terse statement, issued a 
few days earlier, that Gunn was resign- 
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Gunn: A publisher on the wall 


ing because of “differences” with Lord 
Beaverbrook. The differences, it was 
now clear, had assumed the proportions 
of open rebellion. 

When disagreement started, about a 
year ago, it was general and not so 
heated, The Beaver, said Gunn, wanted 
The Standard to be conservatively aimed 
at its 875,000 “quality” readers. “I 
wanted a lively afternooner with a soaring 
circulation.” Previously, Gunn’s crafts- 
manship, as managing editor, had helped 
‘push the No. 1, Beaverbrook paper, The 
Daily Express, toward its present circula- 
tion of 4,100,000. Now, even The Sun- 
day Express’s 2,700,000 circulation 
dwarfed Gunn’s Standard. Nevertheless, 
advertisements plugged The Standard as 
the “most influential paper in London.” 

It was the direction of the influence 
that finally brought Gunn and The Bea- 
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Beaverbrook: A friend on the carpet 
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ver to loggerheads. Gunn’s quickly writ- 
ten editorials veered away from Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Churchillian “Empire” 
philosophy, despite the fact that Gunn 
is a Tory himself. 

Finally, when the Korean war began, 
the two rushed off in diametrically oppo- 
site editorial directions. Beaverbrook 
threw all his support behind America. 
Gunn promptly countered with an edito- 
rial, “We Are Not Involved,” and charac- 
terized the Korean fighting as America’s 
private squabble. Later, with Gunn look- 
ing on through all three daily editions of 
The Standard, a copy editor lifted a sent- 
ence from an American correspondent’s 
report of United States reverses and used 
it to back up a headline that said: 
PEASANTS OuTcLass THE Micuty USA 

The copy editor was fired. Then Lord 
Beaverbrook cleared a place on the car- 
pet for editor Gunn. When their private 
session was through Gunn had turned 
down the offer of a kick upstairs to a 
higher paying but less important job. 
His twenty years with Beaverbrook pa- 
pers were at an end. Six of those years, 
as editor of The Standard, had been of 


longer tenure than that of any one of 


the six men who had preceded him at 
the job since 1928. 

The resignation would not end his 
friendship with Lord Beaverbrook, Gunn 
told reporters. And what sort of friend- 
ship was it that could survive such a 
buffet? “Warm,” said Gunn, “warm.” 


Hellbox 


PIn April 1945, Scripps-Howard writer- 
executive Lee G. Miller got one of the 
toughest assignments of his life. He was 
supposed to take over the battlefront 
columns of Erie Pyle, one of his closest 
personal friends. Pyle had just been 
killed at Ie Shima. Miller’s first column 
began: “I’m not going to try to write like 
Ernie...” When Scripps-Howard insisted 
that he try, he resigned. As a freelance 
his main project was writing a book about 
Ernie Pyle. This week the finished pro- 
duct went on sale: a 439-page trove of 
personal recollections, unpublished pa- 
pers, and events that brilliantly bear out 
the title’s promise of “The Story of Ernie 
Pyle” (Viking, $3.95). 

Flair magazine’s regular feature “It’s 
About Time ... where persons of high 
accomplishment speak their minds,” got 
an appropriate contributor for the current 
issue: Clare Boothe Luce, wife of Henry 
Robinson Luce, editor-in-chief of Time 
magazine. Throughout Mrs. Luce’s wispy, 
philosophical essay on “time ... friend or 
foe?” there was almost perfect attention 
to lower-casing the word “time.” In only 
one brooding passage was there an 
upper-case deviation: “But whether 
Time comes as friend or foe,” the article 
said, “he is consistent in one thing—his 
pace never pleases anyone.” 








TRANSITION 


Released: Howarp Fast, 35, the Com- 
munist writer (“Citizen Tom Paine”), 
and leftist Dr. Lyman BraDLey, 51, New 
York University professor; on Sept. 1 
from Federal prison camp at Mill Point, 
Va., where they served three months 
for contempt of Congress. 


Born: To screen dancer Cyp CHARISSE, 
28, and singer Tony Martin, 37, their 





Intern: 


The Tony Martins: It’s a boy 





first child, Tony Jn., 8 pounds; jn Holly- 
wood, Aug. 28. 


Married: ACTRESS MARGARET SULLAVAN, 
41 (“No Sad Songs For Me”), who listed 
herself as “housewife” on the marriage 
application, and KENNETH ARTHUR WaGG, 
41, a director of Horlick’s, Ltd., the 
London malted-milk firm; in Greenwich, 
Conn., Aug. 30. Miss Sullavan’s marriages 
to actor Henry Fonda and producer 
Leland Hayward ended in divorce. 
PARCHIBALD B. ROOSEVELT Jr., 31, 
grandson of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt, chief of the Near East section 
of the Voice of America; and SELWA 
SHOWKER, 21, a June Vassar graduate; in 
New York, Sept. 1. 


Died: Rep. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE, 67, 
Democrat of North Carolina; after a long 
illness, in Gastonia, N.C., on Aug. 31. 
The veteran legislator (27 years in Con- 
gress) introduced the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill permitting railroads to make rate 
agreements without fear of prosecution 
under the antitrust laws. 

Col. Frank L. Smiru, 82, veteran IIli- 
nois Republican, farmer, banker, and 
congressman from 1919-21 who was 
barred from the Senate seat to which he 
was elected in 1926 because more than 
$200,000 had been contributed to his 
campaign by utility companies; of pneu- 
monia, in Dwight, Ill., Aug. 30. 
>Epwarp H. Moore, 78, onetime school- 
teacher who became an oil millionaire 
and United States senator from Okla- 
homa, 1942-48; of a heart attack, in 
Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 2. 
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Whot does your con 


HE old saying was that clothes make the man; today it is truer 
that the car labels the driver. 





Which makes it fairly important to consider what your car says 
about you! ' 


Does it say, for example, that you are one who really knows fine 
cars—able to recognize high merit, even when it doesn’t carry the 
highest price tags? 


For such we built the ROADMASTER —and gave it all the fine car 
need honestly be asked to provide. 





It has power—abundant power for brilliant performance, with 
plenty in reserve for emergencies. 


. F 





} 
It has size—plentiful size in the way of interior room, all the impres- _ : 
siveness you need in exterior measurements. os | 
It has comfort—the blissfully restful comfort of Buick’s matchlessly Bl 
level ride, which sets a standard for the whole industry to follow. eM 
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It has convenience—the silken smoothness of Dynaflow Drive, the 
quick surge of Fireball power, the ease of feathery steering, over-all 
length that you find mighty handy in parking and garaging. 





eee all this ROADMASTER gets standing. 


It is the standing of a truly fine and capable automobile, not a stand- 
ing born simply of price tags. 


For while ROADMASTER’s prices are high enough to cover all that a 
fine car should offer, its cost per pound is the lowest in the fine-car 
field—and there’s no greater proof of solid value than that. 


Sco if you want a truly fine car—able, roomy, comfortable, modern 
in equipment and faultless in tailoring and finish— 


If you also have a prudent man’s normal interest in wanting some- 
thing good at no more than a good thing should cost—we invite you 
to see your Buick dealer now about trying out a ROADMASTER. 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT 
This rugged front end (1) sets 
the style note, (2) saves on 
repair costs — vertical bars are 
individually replaceable, 

(3) avoids ‘‘locking horns,”’ 
(4) makes parking and 
garaging easier. 


Sn © ee We DY es ee ee 
vas tity 90 with, Dynaflow Drive 
GREATER VALUE 

FIRST OF THE FINE CARS IN VALUE 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 






































ONLY BUICK HAS Degeterflot/—e DRIVE* AND WITH IT GOES: 


HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fireball valve-in-head power in three engines. (New F-263 engine in SUPER models.) 


NEW- PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI-GUARD forefront, taper-through fenders, ‘‘double bubble’ taillights 
WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both forward and back 


TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier parking and garaging, short turning radius 
SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety-Ride rims, low-pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube 


EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradled between the axles « WIDE ARRAY OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 


* Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 








Uy can cut your clerical costs 


with BETTER FILING! 





Yes, you can save real money by having just the right filing method 
in every department of your business. For the major part of filing 
cost is clerical time—and the methods detailed in this book can cut 


clerical time appreciably —for you. 


In short, here ready and waiting for you is the concentrated experi- Se nd 
ence in filing of Remington Rand . . . for 58 years the world’s leader ‘ 
in filing systems and equipment. You can’t afford to be without, for ir is 


your copy. Use the handy coupon—now. 


FREE 


: tg Booklet 
Remington. Brand Today 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
Management Controls Library, Room 1710, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 





Yes, I’d like to have a copy of your book on filing, LBV 396. 
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The Periscope 


Business Trends 
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Government agencies are ready to begin using the 
new economic controls. After weeks of uncertainty, 
the final text of the Defense Production Bill of 1950 
has reached their desks. But there will be no quick 
swinging into the industrial mobilization program. The 
tempo will be slow for many months. 


Tightening of consumer-credit restrictions will be 
followed by allocations and priorities of materials. 
The latter, designed to make scarce supplies available 
for defense production, will be administered on a 
voluntary basis as long as possible. But after the 
- arms program begins to hit its stride in six months 
or so, compulsory measures are likely to be imposed. 
The General Services Administration has already cut 
back on nondefense government use of such metals 
as copper, steel, aluminum, and lead. 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer will utilize long estab- 
lished business advisory committees in administering 
controls. He counts on such industrial advisers as 
William Henry Harrison, International Telephone & 
Telegraph president and new head of his “little WPB,” 
to help make mobilization work without a full lowering 
of the controls boom. 


Railroads are in a quandary over freight charges 
for government business. In the second world war, 
the roads gave the government lower rates than those 
charged to commercial shippers. After the war, the 
government claimed the carriers had overcharged 
and sued for reimbursements. The government will 
once again get lower rates, but the railroads are 
wondering whether these rates will be binding and 
litigation-free. 


>The Administration—despite the current uproar— 
will not bar imports from Russia. The Reds have 
certain commodities, such as manganese and chrome, 
which we want and are willing to pay for. If we 
can't get the needed materials direct from Russia, we 
will try to find out where she sells them and buy 
from those nations. 


There will be a serious attempt, however, to impose 
price controls on many imports. American producers 
won't be opposed. Price ceilings would apply to such 
nonstrategic items as coffee, sugar, and spices. 


»Germany may become an arsenal for Western Euro- 
pean rearmament. The U.S. would furnish the needed 
capital under the military assistance program, thus 
allowing American industry to concentrate on its own 


Newsweek, September 11, 1950 


defense production needs. The Ruhr steel industry, 
for instance, in the last few months has been allowed 
to produce at a rate exceeding the 11,100,000-ton 
limit previously set by occupation authorities. A meet- 
ing of the Big Three foreign ministers later this 
month may lift that ceiling to around 14,000,000 tons. 


Japan, the other ex-enemy nation, may become a Far 
Eastern arsenal. Her steel output has risen from 
nothing in 1946 to nearly 3,500,000 tons last year, 
and this year’s output is expected to approach the 
5,000,000-ton mark. Before the war, Japan had a 
15,000,000-ton capacity. In support of the Korean 
operations, MacArthur is now drawing on that tonnage 
for such finished goods as locomotives, rails, bridges, 
and bridge girders. 


Chile may help relieve the burden on the U. S. steel 
industry. Her producers are coming to the U.S. for 
equipment to boost their pig-iron capacity from 204,000 
tons a year to 300,000 tons. With this capacity, Chile 
should be able to handle some of the requirements of 
neighboring Latin American nations. That would take 
at least part of the load off the U.S. which, as in the 
second world war, would have to supply friendly 
nations with their share of steel and other materials. 


>New auto models may not be as new as had been 
expected. Until two months ago, budgets were ready 
and plans prepared for drastic restvling. It was to be 
the biggest change-over in history. The budgets are 
still there but car makers have changed their sights: 
They see no point in making large expenditures for 
new models when the present ones are selling as fast 
as they can be produced. The feeling is that funds 
would be better used for expansion or inventories. 


>A shortage of radio sets is foreseen this fall. In the 
fall of 1949, many radio and television manufacturers 
cut back sharply on radio output, expecting TV sales 
to dominate the market. Instead. radio sales held up 
and now the demand is growing. Manufacturers now 
find that their suppliers are allocating raw materials 
and using 1949 orders as a base tor deliveries; they 
cannot increase shipments to meet demand. 


A glass shortage has the container industry in chaos. 
A prolonged strike has cut production of soda ash, 
important glass ingredient. Now there is a pinch in 
the supply of tin cans. Sidelight: Food canners don't 
know how many orders to take because they are not 
sure of how many containers they can get. 


Development of the week: Government defense 
officials indicated that they might soon approve con- 
struction of a new oil pipeline from Texas to California. 
Military authorities stress the need for such a line 
in event the Far Eastern fighting should spread. 
California’s oil production is on the downtrend and can 
do little more than supply civilian needs on the 
West Coast. 
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How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nation’s emergency needs? 


N EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
Q) tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War I1—during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 








Published by Sinclair Refining Company in cooperation with 
the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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REPORT ON STEEL: 


BUSINESS 





Output Is Vast, but Shortages Impend 


There was good reason for the frantic 
scurrying in the steel market last week: 
By next spring, war and defense require- 
ments will be taking a much bigger bite 
of production than most businessmen 
had at first anticipated. There will 
be shortages of such key items as cold- 
rolled sheets and plates for civilian goods 
—as much as 40 per cent of the output 
of some steel products may eventually be 
snapped up by the armed forces. 

Estimates. of the defense program’s 
impact on the steel industry have ranged 
between 4 and 10 per cent of annual 
production. Defense Secretary Johnson 
recently used the lower figure in testi- 
mony before Congress. Last week, Ernest 
Weir, chairman of the board of National 
Steel, used the higher as his prediction. 
To the average citizen, such estimates 
may have sounded inconsequential, but 
they aren’t, for defense needs will require 
the same types of steel which go into 
most durable consumer goods. 

Last week, one expert calculated that 
by spring at least one-third of the na- 
tion’s production of cold-rolled sheets 
will be going into landing mats, lockers, 
trucks, Quonset huts, and the like, in- 
stead of automobiles, refrigerators, ap- 
pliances, and ranges. There will still be 
plenty of civilian production, but volume 
‘will drop sharply. It was easy to under- 
stand, therefore, why buyers were camp- 
ing in steel producers’ offices. Anything 
extra they could pick up now would 


American Steel Output: 
Onward and Upward 
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How does the nation’s steel in- 
dustry shape up these days, with 
war and defense orders beginning 
to pile up on top of the greatest 
civilian demand in history? Can it 
handle both jobs? After checking 
and rechecking, NEwWswEEk’s Busi- 
ness staff has come up with the 
answers, in the first of a series of 
special reports on Americaa indus- 
try and the road ahead. 
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come in handy next year. For some 
companies, with excellent mill connec- 
tions, the get-all-you-can technique was 
working; others couldn’t even get on 
the order books. 

Even so, the steel industry actually 
was in the best position for a limited or 
all-out war effort it had ever been. At 
the time of Pearl Harbor, capacity was 
rated at 85,000,000 tons; in the peak war 
year of 1944, the industry turned out 
89,600,000 tons. Today, America’s steel 
mills can produce 100,500,000 tons, and 
when current expansion programs are 
completed in 1952, capacity will be up 
close to 106,000,000. Right now, the 
United States is turning out three times 
as much steel as Russia and all its satel- 
lites combined (see charts). 

Where capacity will go after 1952 is 
anyone’s guess. Some economists believe 
that 100,000,000-plus tons capacity is 
too-much for the nation’s ordinary peace- 
time economy to absorb. Others, follow- 
ing the “dynamic” economy line, declare 
that eventually the United States will 
require 120,000,000 tons of steel each 
year. Industry leaders, generally, won't 
commit themselves to a guess about the 
future. If more steel is needed, they say, 
just tell us; we'll turn it out. Currently, 
the output situation is so good that a 
Washington observer commented: “No 
one in a responsible position now takes 
seriously the onetime threat that, if the 
industry didn’t expand, the government 
would build its own plants.” 

Meanwhile, a big job lies ahead and 
steel is ready. High on the checklist are 
raw materials, and over-all the picture 
is good. While it is true that the “Mesabi 
Range has fought its last war,” other 
iron-ore deposits are being put into pro- 
duction as quickly as possible. The newly 
discovered deposits in Venezuela will 
be producing within three years; a com- 
pany composed of Canadian and Ameri- 
can interests is working on Labrador; 
and Mesabi is still far from depleted. 

Currently the tightest “raw” material 
is scrap. Many big-time producers have 


simply stopped buying, but the com- 


posite price, as reported by the trade 
magazine Iron Age, stays over the $40 
mark. Eventually those reluctant pro- 
ducers must return to the market. When 
that happens, the price will continue to 
rise. If enough bidding develops, the 
all-time high of $43.16, reached in 1948, 
may well be topped. As to the effect on 
production, reassuring word came last 
week from Charles M. White, president 
of Republic. He said: “We cannot see any 
possible open-hearth shutdowns as the 
result of a lack of scrap.” 

Another tight item is nickel, the steel 
hardener. International Nickel began al- 
locations to its customers two months 
ago, and some steel companies are now 
running short. Lukens, a major plate 
producer, reported last week: “Certain 
types of nickel . . . are almost impossible 
to get. If shortages continue, Lukens’s 
production of these important plate spe- 
cialties will be adversely affected.” Once 
again, the story is demand. Production 
of nickel is running on a par with wartime 
levels. But with the defense program 
calling for more alloys (for armor and 
heat-resistant steels), nickel is short. In 
addition, government stockpiling is taking 
a healthy slice of the production total. 

Other alloying materials are in fair to 
good supply, but any emergeney which 
cuts sea lanes would mean trouble. As 
it is, manganese imports have been 
stepped up and are now heavier than 
when Russia, the world’s major producer, 
was making regular shipments to the U.S. 

As for manpower, steel, like other key 
industries, has the “wanted” sign out for 
skilled workers. There is a shortage, but 
it hasn’t affected production yet. And, 
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World Odds in Steel: 
5 to 1 Against Russia 
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().... State Motor Oil is made from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined with the 


most modern processing equipment and technical 
skill unexcelled in the industry. It is the finest motor 
oil, we believe, produced anywhere in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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as one official put it: “If the war tempo 
picks up, people will leave other lines to 
work in a war plant and the shortage 
will disappear.” 

On the union front, it was becoming 
increasingly evident last week that Phil 
Murray’s Steelworkers will be in the 
front office by November, demanding a 
pay boost. Murray, in Washington for a 
CIO strategy conference, said: “There 
is ample room for wage adjustments 
without disturbing existing price levels.” 
An informed guess was that the Steel- 
workers will demand a sizable wage 
hike, and settle for a little more than 
10 cents. Chances of a strike on the pay 
issue are now believed to be slight. 

Whether or not wage raises could 
come out of the existing price structure, 
it is a fact that several smaller companies 
recently boosted prices, just to stay in 
the black. Lukens, for example, in ex- 
plaining a raise, noted that prices on 48 
items used in steelmaking had gone up. 
President White of Republic, while re- 
fusing to predict a boost, declared: 
“There is no such thing as mentioning a 
few items [which have increased], be- 
cause they virtually cover the board, 


Administration for a preelection set of 
painless controls.” 

Most steel men, like Eugene Grace, 
chairman of the board of Bethlehem, 
want to see steel “intelligently allocated.” 
They consider it the only feasible course 
under present demand-and-supply con- 
ditions. But, as one company official 
commented: The allocating should be 
“administered by an experienced steel 
man with a minimum supervision of gov- 
ernment professionals.” Last time, say 
industry leaders, having in charge some- 
one who knew the business worked fine. 


TELEVISION: 


CBS Color Gets the Nod 


If the average citizen was confused by 
last week’s 184-page preliminary report 
on color television by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, he was in excel 
lent company. Most of the television 
industry was wandering in circles, trying 
to figure out what it all meant. There 
was ample reason for confusion: 

The FCC declared that, of all the color 
systems it had seen so far, the Columbia 





Out in front: CBS color-television techniques* 


many of them very substantial.” At least 
two producers, however, were holding 
the line firmly. Hiland Batcheller, presi- 
dent of Allegheny Ludlum, told News- 
WEEK: We have “no present plans or 
intentions to raise prices.” Irving S. Olds, 
United States Steel's chairman, said: 
“[Our company] does not now contem- 
plate any general changes in the price 
of steel products.” 

Right now the steel industry's attention 
is centered on Washington and the Ad- 
ministration, waiting for the announce- 
ment of a definite policy on allocations. 
Reason for the delay, which has con- 
tributed as much as anything else to 
current market chaos, according to Iron 
Age, is “the slow-motion probing of the 


Broadcasting System’s was the best. The 
others (RCA and Color Television, Inc.) 
“fall short” of the agency’s “criteria.” 
At present, CBS color broadcasts cannot 
be received in black and white by exist- 
ing sets without the addition of an 
“adapter.” Consequently, the FCC asked 
manufacturers to advise them by Sept. 29 
whether they would begin construction 
of sets which could receive both standard 
present-day broadcasts and CBS color 
transmission in black and white. (Later, 
set owners could add a converter to 
bring in color.) 

>If the manufacturers refused to add the 





*James J. Reeves, CBS project engineer (left), and 
Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, director of engineering re- 
search and development, inspect the new CBS 
equipment. 
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speaking of operations 


The most skilful surgeon can be defeated 
by a dull blade. There simply can’t be any 
“second best” for surgical steel. And 
Crucible, a major producer of surgical 
stainless steels, has consistently led in 
anticipating surgery’s need for finer 
blades to make better techniques possible. 


Nor is this leadership confined to a 
single special steel product. Crucible 
Stainless Steels—in every form, are’found 
in varied applications from kitchen uten- 
sils to aircraft parts. Machines that are the 
arteries of industry are built from, or 
employ, Crucible Tool, Alloy or Machin- 
ery Steels. Wherever tunnels and roads, 
mines and quarries are dug, there you'll 
find Crucible Hollow Drill Steels helping 


to beat deadlines and lower costs. 


Every Industry-posed problem is 
tackled by Crucible’s alert metallurgical 
staff with the same challenge. Take full 
advantage of Crucible’s half century of 
specialty steel leadership. When you 
think of specialty steels—call Crucible. 
The CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1c.) Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The B&O gives careless motorists a “friendly tip about a slip” 


necessary parts to their sets, said the 
FCC, then a final color decision in favor 
of the CBS system would be made soon. 
forcing the move. If the manufacturers 
did revamp their sets, thus protecting 
future buyers from the threat of obsoles- 
cence, then, said the FCC, the final color 
decision would be held off. pending fur- 
ther perfecting of the medium. 
>From now until Dec. 5, other color sys- 
tems could be demonstrated for the FCC, 
providing that TV manufacturers mean 
while began revising their receivers. 
First reaction to the FCC’s report in 
most quarters was one of sheer surprise. 
Speculation in trade circles for months 
had centered on the RCA system, chiefly 
because such color transmission could be 
picked up in black and white on present 
day sets. And as it turned out, the 
agency hadn’t actually barred other svs- 
tems in favoring CBS. If someone, 
including RCA, wanted to sell the com- 
missioners another type of color telecast, 
they were willing to hear the sales talk. 
The consensus of opinion in Washing- 
ton and the industry to the FCC’s pre- 
liminary report on color TV added up to 
this: The agency had been increasingly 
worried over the problem. It faced the 
ticklish question of just how the public 
would react when at some future time 
color television is perfected and perhaps 
20,000,000 sets in use suddenly become 
obsolete, necessitating sizable purchases 
to convert them into color receivers. With 
that possibility to be considered, the 
FCC’s move was obvious. The agency 
simply decided to push the color-tele- 
vision issue now to spur final develop- 
ment and forewarn the public. 
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Toledo Blade 


SAFETY: 
Crossing Carelessness 


This week, careless motorists in and 
around Akron, Canton, and Youngstown, 
Ohio, are receiving “tickets” from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The drivers 
don't have to pay fines, but they are 
getting some tips which might well save 
them more than money in the future. 

The “tickets” are part of a drive by the 
B&O to cut down traffic accidents at 
grade crossings. Company employes sta- 
tioned at crossings jot down the number 
of cars that go by and record the license 
numbers of motorists who fail to heed 
warning signals or otherwise exercise 
caution. Through the state motor vehicle 
bureau, the railroad gets the names of 
the owners of the autos and sends each a 
“friendly tip about a slip that could have 
been serious.” The reminders note the 
time and place of the event and list a 
few safety hints. 

B&O started its drive in Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio, last December because, 
according to the Ohio State Safety Coun- 
cil, the state had _ the worst grade-crossing 
accident record in the country in the past 
two years. After six months a recheck was 
made and, though the road doesn’t claim 
sole credit, an improvement was seen. 

The railroad then spot-checked Lima, 
Dayton, and Toledo last month. Employes 
recorded 889 careless drivers in a total of 
4,498 crossings. These cities, along with 
the ones being surveyed this week, will 
be tested again in six months. In the 
meantime, the company is planning to 
extend its campaign to other Ohio cities. 


WAGES: 


They’re Still Climbing 


Last week the CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers called a nationwide 
walkout for Sept. 5 which threatened to 
shut down 51 of General Electric Co.'s 
116 plants. Among the IUE’s objectives: 
a 10-cent-an-hour wage boost. Only a few 
hours before the strike was to start, union 
leaders bowed to a government request 
to postpone action to allow for new fed- 
eral mediation efforts. But the IUE’s 
move spotlighted a spreading movement 
sparked by the post-Korean price spiral 
for higher wages. 

The pressure for new pay concessions 
had already resulted in a flurry of other 
strikes. Ford and Kaiser-Frazer employes 
engaged in hit-and-run walkouts, and 
this Monday Ford scrapped its old con- 
tract and signed a new gfe which in 
cludes immediate 8- té 13-cent wage 
boosts. Full-scale stoppages tied up In- 
ternational Harvester and Deere & Co. 

Many unions, concentrated mainly in 
the automotive field, received increases 
last week. General Motors and Packard 
workers got 5-cent, cost-of-living raises 
under escalator clauses in their contracts. 
Following Chrysler Corp.'s precedent- 
shattering move, the Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Briggs Manufacturing Co., Budd Co. 
and Midland Steel Products all granted 
voluntary pay boosts. 

New contracts being signed also em- 
phasized wages. The CIO Packinghouse 
Workers received 1] cents from Cudahy 
and Swift. Textile workers chalked up 13 
cents more an hour from The Industrial 
Rayon Corp. The CIO Industrial Wood- 
workers won a 5-cent hike from Wash- 
ington lumbermen. 

And more pay boosts seemed in the 
offing. When the CIO United Rubber 
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Lewis: “We do our own no-striking” 
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“Don't worry, Mom. If Pop isnt 
back in time, we can take 
everything in the ‘Country Squire’ ” 


i. 


two-FORD garage ™ 
for 250000 families 


Yes, a quarter-million families now own two fine 
cars—and both of them are Fords! These families 
are enjoying the convenience other people dream 
about. And they‘ve found that two Fords cost little 
more than one high-priced car. 

Fords are thrifty to buy, thrifty to run, and 
there’s less dollar depreciation at trade-in” time! 

Chances are you are closer to being a two-car 
family than you think. See your Ford Dealer today 
and “Test Drive” the two ‘50 Fords shown here. 
The car you now own may well provide the down 
payment on both of them. 


2 
5 
4 
£ 
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The ‘50 Ford Fordor Sedan. A 
smart, roomy car that’s a pleasure to 
drive. With King-Size Brakes that act 
35% easier. With a ‘‘sound-condi- 
tioned’’ Lifeguard Body and Sofa- 
Wide seats. With fine-quality coach- 
work and ‘‘jewel-box"’ interior styling 
that make it a ‘‘Fashion’’ standout! 
And with Ford’s famous ‘Mid Ship’’ 
Ride to’‘float’’you over the rough spots. 








Things keep moving 
in a two-Ford 
family ! 


The new Ford “Country Squire” 
Station Wagon. The ‘‘Double-Duty’’ 
Dandy of them all! Passenger-car com- 
fort for eight. New ‘Stowaway’ seat 
and level tailgate give ‘’Flat Deck’’ cargo 
space of 38.8 square feet—more level 
carrying surface than any other station 
wagon in its field. (Handles half-ton 
loads with ease.) A business cargo car- 
rier as well as the family’s “’ fun car.’ 





White sidewall tires and wheel trim rings 
optional at extra cost. 


Theres ag%zee¥ in your future...with a future built in 
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Said the Salesman to the farmer’s daughter. . 





“Cream separator, milker . . . dishwasher, freezer, modern 
range”... it’s easy to see that life on this farm is going to be 
easier and more fun, with electricity to lift the burdens of barn 
and household chores. Through Electric Power and Light 
Companies, and Rural Electric Co-ops, 92% of the nation’s 
farms will have electricity by the end of 1950....Much of 
this current will travel down country roads on a million miles 
of ACSR (Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced) pioneered by 
Alcoa. Like the big ACSR that carries high-tension currents 
from city to city, it takes full advantage of the corrosion resist- 
ance, conductivity and light weight of Alcoa Aluminum to do 
an efficient and trouble-free job. Alcoa ACSR is another of 
the “better buys” in aluminum made possible by 62 years of 
Alcoa research and development in aluminum. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1795] Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 









ALCOA 


FIRST IN 
| le ALUMINUM =) 


INTERESTED in aluminum conductors? Booklet The light metal 


“ACSR Rural Lines” catalogs Alcoa ACSR and Acces- ‘dalek lasts 
sories. For information on insulated aluminum, write 
for “Question & Answer” book. Both free on request. 
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Workers sat down in bargaining sessions 
with B.F. Goodrich last week, its de- 
mands included a 25-cent-an-hour raise. 
CIO president Philip Murray stated “it is 
reasonable to assume” that his steelwork- 
ers would seek more pay in November, 
and later said that labor in general 
would demand higher wages. 

But while labor had closed ranks on 
the matter of pay boosts, there was a 
noticeable gap in its lines on another 
issue: a no-strike pledge. AFL president 
William Green’s statement that his union, 
if asked, would give the government such 
a promise brought a sarcastic “Memoran- 
dum to William Green: From John L. 
Lewis.” Apologizing tor disturbing the 
“calm placidity of your ordered exist- 
ence,” the miners’ chieftain told Green: 
“The mine workers are not yet ready for 
you to sell them down the river. Restrict 
pledges to your own outfit. We do our 
own no-striking.” 

Green’s retort was caustic. He accused 
Lewis of preaching, but not practicing, 
labor unity. Concerning a_ no-strike 
pledge, he was speaking only for the 
AFL, Green added. CIO president 
Murray, while not commenting on 
the undiplomatic exchange of notes, 
called a no-strike pledge premature. 


UNIONS: 


Commie Clean-Out 


Two followers of the Communist Party 
line were left on the ClO’s 43-member 
executive board when it met in Washing- 
ton last week—Harry Bridges, president 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, and Hugh 
Bryson, head of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards. By the end of the meeting, the 
two men and their unions had been ex- 
pelled. The CIO was free of Communist 
influence for the first time since its in- 
ception in 1935. 

The CIO Red purge had taken much 
time, talk, and money. It began in 1939, 
when the Hitler-Stalin pact exposed the 
hand of native Communists. (At that 
time, perhaps a third of the CIO mem- 
bership was under party influence.) First 
to act was the small (17,000 members) 
American Newspaper Guild, which threw 
out its Communist-line leadership in 1941. 

During the second world war there 
was a tacit truce, but when the shooting 
ended the purge resumed. Walter P. 
Reuther won control of the United Auto 
Workers from a Red-supported faction 
in 1947. Then big Joe Curran, National 
Maritime Union leader and _ persistent 
fellow traveler, saw the light and took his 
organization out of the Communist col- 
umn. He was later followed by Mike 
Quill’s Transport Workers. By 1948, CIO 
president Murray had declared open 
war on the Reds. 

Last week’s action brought to eleven 
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or I unraveled the riddle 
of the 10 million keys to 






reasure 
[sland 


“Sam Levin at the Bradford Press calls. Tells me* 

he’s about to be scuttled by an order for printing, 
die-cutting and delivering 10 million cardboard keys. 
Says that they are part of the Treasure Chest pro- 
motion program for the new Walt Disney movie, 
Treasure Island. Moans that the 10 million keys have to 
be delivered in serial number lots . . . to 38 cities . . . on specific dates. Asks 
me what I can do. Just give me quantities and dates, I answer. Sam 
turned his delivery problem over to me with a beautiful sigh of relief. And 
me and the other Express men got the right keys, to the right places, at 
the right time for the promotion and movie to run exactly as planned.” 






Scene from Walt Disney’s Treasure Island (Color by Tecnnicolor). NI L \ Zi 
Whatever you ship . . . wherever Za > 
you ship ... for the fast, friendly EXPRESS 


way to ship or receive anything — id 


‘aakan 


*George Rusterholz, 31 years an Express Man 


Nation-Wide Rail-Air Service 
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Go into any store and say that 
to a salesman, and it usually 
makes his job much easier—lets 
him reach right away for the 
product with the highest price. 

That’s because quality and 
price do run fairly parallel for 
most things you buy. 

But when it comes to securi- 
ties, “the best” is a much bigger 
problem. 

Because you just can’t judge 
any security by the price tag 
alone, and “the best” stocks for 
any objective usually come in all 
shapes and sizes. 

Whether you invest for safety, 
for liberal income, or for price 
appreciation, there’s an extremely 
wide range of stocks and prices 
for you to select from. And very 
often a stock selling for $30 a 
share can offer you the same in- 
vestment values as one selling for 
twice as much—or more. 

So next time you come shop- 
ping at Merrill Lynch for securi- 
ties, remember: The best always 
depends on your present posi- 
tion, your available funds, what 
you want most in a stock. We 
can probably show you several 
that suit your purpose. 

Unless, of course, by “best” you 
mean service. When it comes to 
that, we'll see that you get our 
best. You won’t have to ask. 


Department T K-67 
MEerriLL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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New Record: Consolidated Vultee’s 60-ton Convair XP5Y-1 sea- 
plane broke the endurance record for turboprop planes in a test 
flight of 8 hours, 6 minutes. Developed for Navy patrol work, it has 
four 5,500-h.p. gas-turbine engines, and a 350-mile-an-hour speed. 


the number of unions which have been 
kicked out of the CIO. A twelfth—the 
United Furniture Workers—had been 
scheduled for expulsion but averted it 
by ousting its Red-tinged officials. 

For the CIO, there still lie ahead many 
months of tough reorganization to wean 
members away from the eleven ousted 
unions. The effort is bound to prove 
costly and laborious. But the CIO con- 
siders it worth the price. As one leader 
put it: “It’s great when you don't have to 
listen to a Commie or worry over what 
he’s trying to do to you and the CIO.” 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Railroads: Canada’s first nationwide 
rail walkout ended as the nation’s Par- 
liament passed legislation directing the 
125,000 strikers to return to work. Em- 
ployes got an immediate 4-cent raise, and 
the unions and roads were given 30 days 
to settle their differences. After that, 
they would have to submit to compulsory 
arbitration. Principal issue: a 40-hour 
week with 48 hours’ pay. 

Jobs: The Commerce Department re- 
ported that employment in August hit an 
all-time high, 62,367,000, a 1,153,000 
increase over July. Officials predicted the 
total will go even higher as defense 
preparations mount. 

Dividend: The Chrysler Corp. author- 
ized an “extra” $3 payment to be made 
Sept. 26, boosting to $4.75 per share the 
total to be distributed to stockholders this 
month. Sparking a market rally, the com- 
pany’s stock climbed $4.25 in one day. 

Debt: Consumer credit, excluding 
home mortgages, jumped a whopping 
$660,000,000 in July, the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported. The increase 


brought the total to $20,340,000,000, a 
record and the first time the figure had 
topped $20,000,000,000. Scare buying 
sparked the expansion. 

ECA: Machine-tool producers in 
France, Italy, and West Germany, bene- 
fiting from Marshall-plan aid, are shipping 
their products to Russia and its satellites, 
the National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation charged. The U.S. cut off such 
shipments two and a half years ago. 

Oil: A Denver & Rio Grande Western 
train ran on fuel made from solid rock. 
It was the first commercial use of petro- 
leum products refined from “oil shale” 
which could keep the nation’s wheels 
rolling if a shortage of well oil suddenly 
developed. 

Shortage: Westinghouse Electric, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Admiral Corp. officials 
fear the supply of appliances will fall 
far short of demand in the fourth quarter. 
Increased buying since Korea and 
possible production cutbacks due to di- 
version of ‘materials for military needs 
were cited as reasons. 


ENTERPRISE: 


FM (Functional Music) 


The same day that the struggling New 
York FM station WGYN suspended op- 
erations last May, another local FM sta- 
tion, WGHF, despite losses of $2,000 a 
month, increased its air time from nine to 
eighteen hours. Like those FM stations 
which could hold out a little longer, it 
was beginning to see daylight ahead. 

A new use of FM channels—to pipe 
background music to stores, factories, 
restaurants, and offices at a cost 30 to 50 
per cent less than that of Muzak, which 
uses. telephone land lines—pioneered by 
a young Chicago firm, Functional Music, 
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Inc., loomed as the salvation of FM. 
Behind Functional Music is Marshall 
Field, who by last month had invested 
$200,000 in its operation. The newest 
Field subsidiary got going last January 
after more than a year of research on 
equipment necessary to adapt conven- 
tional FM broadcasts to background- 
music use. It began signing up customers 
in the Chicago area, piping them music 
through Field’s FM outlet, WFMF, and 
franchising FM station operators in other 
cities, among them WGHF, New York. 
Functional Music rents the equipment 
to local clients and sells it outright to its 
licensees. Rental charge for the receiver 
plus one speaker is $20 a month; addi- 
tional speakers boost the cost. slightly. 
Franchises go for 7% per cent of the 
gross, include exclusive local use of the 
6,000-piece music library Functional 
Music has built up, programming advice, 
promotional material, and engineering 
assistance. But there is a minimum figure: 
$6,000 a year. Receivers cost the licensee 
$110-$135; loudspeakers, $14 each. 

In its eight months of life, Functional 
Music has signed 250 contracts in Chi- 
cago, slightly less than Muzak signed 
there in five years, and franchised sta- 
tions in nine cities. It took five months for 
the firm to break even, but it sees real 
profits coming in before the year is over. 

Air Musie: In New York the story is 
much the same. President Linton Wells 
of WGHF had considered piping back- 


‘ground music over FM air channels more 


than a year ago. When Field began 
researching the field, he pulled the sta- 
tion’s belt tighter and waited, landing the 
New York franchise when the equipment 
was finally perfected. He opened his 
Air Music operation on May 1. 

So far Wells has 76 contracts, among 
them the Reader’s Digest, an amusement 
park on Long Island, a golf range in 
Westchester County, and a host of banks, 
restaurants, and hotels. In two months 
he expects to triple his clients, and by 
spring he thinks he'll have a gold mine. 

Nub of the FM system—and, incident- 
ally, the one danger spot on its horizon— 
is the electronic control in the receiver. 
A supersonic tone signal, sent out from 
the station, is picked up by subscribers’ 
receivers and cuts off commercials, pub- 
lic-service announcements, weather re- 
ports, and news broadcasts which the 
station must offer to comply with FCC 
regulations. As a result, subscribers get 
45 minutes of music an hour and fifteen 
minutes of “dead air” (during which FM- 
set owners hear the announcements). 

And as another result, Muzak, which is 
apparently worried by the competition, 
in January filed a petition with the FCC 
challenging the right of FM stations to 
superimpose a signal which the human 
ear can’t hear over the regular signals on 
their channels. It requested a clarifica- 
tion of FCC regulations and a new ruling, 
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Bic CLIENT EVENT- 


(Say. with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 





Show your thoughtful side when you hear 
of big events at your clients’-— promotions, 
contracts landed, and personal 
occasions too, like engagements, marriages, 
new babies. FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 
convey friendly wishes, make you doubly 
welcome. Order from an F.T.D. FLORIST, 
$5.00 and up, service worldwide. 


Look for This Emblem 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich, 
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On 
time, 
as 
usual! 








Shippers are wearing a 
happier expression these 
days. Well, that’s easy to 
understand, because, with 
Sentinel Service providing 
dependable siding-to-siding 
schedules, guesswork is 
fast vanishing from ship- 
pers’ lives. 


The Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Servige is 
helpful, too! Shippers and 
receivers now get immediate 
information on both sched- 
ule interruptions and 
reforwardings. 


Here’s a new standard of 
dependability in the move- 
ment of carload freight—and 












shippers from coast to coast 
and from border to border 
can benefit. Ask the B&O 
man—he has a story that 
will be music to your ears! 


BALTIMORE & ONTO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 








BUSINESS 
and added. that if the-FCC has no objec-_ 


tion to Functional Music’s use of air 
channels, it would like a license to follow 
suit. The decision is still pending. 





PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Tiny Hearing Aid: Audivox, Inc., suc- 
cessor to the Western Electric Hearing 
Aid Division, is introducing a hearing aid 
with an ear piece only slightly larger than 





Audivox: Small size, better sound 


a man’s shirt button. Besides _ its small size, 
the aid, according to the company, has a 
wide frequency range, “almost double 
that of any other hearing-aid receiver.” 

Warmer: The Ettinger Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, has come up with a three- 
way electric mattress pad which can be 
used as a foot warmer, back warmer, or 
bed warmer. Turning the control switch 
causes either the bottom, center, or en 
tire pad to heat up. 

Drill Control: The Singer Kenned 
Corp., Chicago, is marketing an attachi- 
ment for hand electric drills which makes 
it possible to drill straight holes at any 
angle. The device has a slotted holder 
containing a bubble-level unit which can 
be set at any angle up to 90 degrees. The 
bubble stays level as long as the drill goes 
in straight. 

Safety Hinges: The Safety Hinge 
Corp., Cranford, N.J., has developed a 
door hinge which can be removed in 
emergencies without unscrewing. A sharp 
push on the joint side causes the hinge 
to snap apart; only a light tap is required 
to close it again. 

Paint-Brush Guide: The Idea Treas- 
ury, New Rochelle, N.Y., is producing a 
paint-brush guide for window-sash and 
molding painters. A lightweight alumi- 
num guide fastens to the handle and 
screens one flat side of the brush so no 
paint runs off on the glass or walls. 
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Non-Freeze Pipes: The James Knights 
Co., Sandwich, IIl., has designed a 
hydrant to give farmers an immediate 
flow of water even in freezing weather. 
The shut-off valve is set well below the 
frost line so no water stays in the exposed 
part of the pipe. A ratchet handle with 
seven speeds controls the valve. 


MINING: 


Hard-Rock Optimism 


In Salt Lake City last week, more than 
2,500 hard-rock mine operators gathered 
for the annual American Mining Congress, 
a week marked by hard work, hard play, 
and the opportunity to watch new mining 
techniques and equipment in operation. 
This year, in view of the Korean war, 
the chief emphasis of the meeting was 
on prospects for continuing supplies for 
defense and civilian production. Gener- 
ally, it was agreed, the metals situation 
was good, but in spots, trouble loomed: 
>The copper industry already is short 
more than 1,000 men—and any sudden 
drafting of workers or mass calls of re- 
servists would seriously affect production. 
In addition, present output is just about 
tops; any big expansion would dip into 
low-grade ore. 

PLead production is holding up well; 
there should be enough for all foresee- 
able requirements, both defense and 


civilian. Zinc output, however, has fallen 


behind; there may be a 25 per cent 
shortage for civilian use by the time the 
defense program gets into full swing. 

>The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. re- 
ported that it could increase low-grade 
manganese production by 50 per cent, 
if overseas supplies were shut off. 

>Aluminum output will just about take 
care of defense and civilian needs, but 
if the government begins a heavier stock- 
piling program, civilian shipments inevi- 
tably will be trimmed accordingly. 

One of the producers’ most insistent 
demands was for some word from Wash- 
ington as to the bite excess-profits leg- 
islation will take when it is put into 
effect. The mine owners had one special 
worry: They didn’t want to be penalized 
for increasing defense production, when 
the increase simultaneously meant a 
sharp depletion of mining reserves. 
Mining, they warned in a resolution, is 
a “wasting-asset industry.” 

Between business sessions, the oper- 
ators crowded into the exhibit buildings, 
examining—and buying—new equipment. 
Considering present high wage scales, 
and with a manpower shortage looming, 
the only reasonable solution to their pro- 
duction problems lay in stepped-up 
mechanization. It was a popular solution. 
One dealer reported, as he hung a “sold” 
sign on a power shovel: “We've sold 
more stuff right off the exhibition floor 
than ever before.” 
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ld give a lot for. 
@ little QUIET 


With HBRETONE Ie 
youll have lots of apes 


+ 
* 
— 


quiet Yor very lithe! 





You'll be surprised how little it 


costs to reduce disturbing noise, increase personal efficiency. 


Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate... 





Fibretone Panels are easily installed 
over new Of existing construction, 


Thousands of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12"- sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps” where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flame-resistant finish if desired. 
Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings in- 
clude perforated Transite* Asbestos 
Panels; and Sanacoustic*—perfo- 
rated metal panels backed up with a 
fireproof sound-absorbing element. 
For free book on “Sound Control,’’ 
or an estimate, write Johns-Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Md! Johns-Manville 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
Asbéstos Corrugated Transite*— Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materials —Etc. 
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Sliscoveved! 
Business Cases That 
Last Twice As Long As Leather! 





only Tufide is 


rerios Guaranteed 
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FOR 5 YEARS! 


Cut your costs as much as 50% with 


TUFIDE Business Cases...the amazing 
new discovery that looks like leather... 
feels like leather . . . outwears leather 2 to 
1! TUFIDE is scuff-resistant, weather- 
proof and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE 
cases are the most durable ever made... 
the only business cases unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years! See the com- 
plete Stebco selection of TUFIDE business 
cases and matching luggage at your dealer. 


TESTED, AND PROVED BY AMERICA’S LEADING BUSINESSES 


Swift and Co. Allis Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. Victor Adding Machine Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co General Motors Oldsmobile 
Visking Corp. White Sewing Machine Co. 
Acme Corp. — Warner Corp. 
Pitney Bowes Co. St. Charles Mig. Co. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





EFORE passing the economic con- 
trols act, Congress got into a last- 
minute snarl over whether it should 
insist on “across-the-board” price- and 
wage-fixing, or permit “selective” 
price-fixing. The truth is simply that 
there are dilemmas in either course. 
“An over-all ceiling across the entire 
economy” is the Baruch pro- 
posal. Its purpose is to insure 
that “prices, wages, rents, 
fees, and so on” will be con- 
trolled in an impartial, non- 
discriminatory, nonpolitical 
manner. Baruch thinks he 
would insure this by recom- 
mending that all prices and 
wages be “rolled back” to 
and frozen as of June 25, the 
day hostilities broke out. 
But the proposal has fatal defects. 
It ignores the whole function that free 
prices, free wages, and free markets 
play in our economy. That function is 
to direct production into the goods 
that are most needed and away from 
the goods that are least needed. Free 
prices provide a wonderfully flexible 
but inextricably interrelated system of 
incentives and deterrents, which con- 
stantly balance and synchronize pro- 
duction as among thousands of dif- 
ferent commodities. The free price sys- 
tem provides a voluntary and “auto- 
matic” allocation of capital and labor. 


HE Baruch plan would try to freeze 

for wartime the price relationships 
that were adapted to a past situation 
in peacetime. It would prevent the 
very adjustments necessary to get the 
immediate, voluntary changes in the 
structure of production that war re- 
quires. It would force the government 
into compulsory rationing of materials 
and labor—into allocation problems of 
bewildering and unmanageable com- 
plexity. It would drive us straight back 
to the absurdities of the last war, when 
OPA was controlling the price of oyster 
shells and Cadillacs, mink coats -and 
paper clips. The Baruch plan would 
strait-jacket production. It would dan- 
gerously retard, not advance, the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

And it would not even, in the end, 
have the one merit of being politically 
nondiscriminatory. Labor would not 
tolerate the compulsions involved. De- 
mands would come from every side 





Dilemmas of Price Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





for the correction of “hardships” and 
“inequities.” Many of these demands 
would have undeniable merit. But 
once the door was opened every pow- 
erful pressure group’s demands would 
be granted under the euphemism of 
“correcting inequities.” 

It must be pointed out once more 
that if credit control were 
tight enough, there would 
be no need for blanket price 
and wage control, because 
the general level of prices 
would not gige. The relation- 
ships of in al prices and 
wages to other would 
change, of course, as they 
should. On the other hand, 
if money and credit are sub- 
stantially expanded, blanket 
price controls are worse than futile. 
In the end they break down, but they 
constrict production in the meantime. 

If we try to avoid the evils of blan- 
ket price control by “selective” price 
control we merely create other evils. 
Selective price control becomes politi- 
cal and discriminatory almost at once. 
It becomes an excuse for holding down 
prices while permitting or encouraging 
wages to rise. And in the long run the 
price of a finished commodity can be 
held down only by controlling also the 
price of the raw materials and labor 
that go into it, the prices of substitute 
products, and so on. Selective price 
control, once inaugurated, tends to 
spread in ever-widening circles to- 
ward blanket price control. 


UT suppose the price of a particular 

product starts to soar above the 
level thought necessary to insure the 
required production of that product? 
This is the most plausible case for 
selective price control. Even here a 
better solution would probably be a 
heavy excise tax on that product. 
Such taxes could be either a flat 
percentage of the whole price of the 
product, or, say, 75 per cent of the 
amount by which the price exceeds 
that considered necessary to bring out 
sufficient production of that product. 
Congress, in wartime only, could dele- 
gate to the Administration discretion 
to levy such flexible taxes. These taxes 
would discourage wasteful consump- 
tion, reduce war profits, and increase 
revenues to the government. 
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When the sleek, new Kaiser for 1951 was taking 
shape on designers’ drawing boards, an im- 
portant economy and performance decision was 
made. On the basis of previous experience, it was 
agreed that maximum use should be made of 
SPEED NUTS for vital fastening functions. 
From bumper to bumper of the new car, K-F 
engineers made the most of the cost-saving, 
product-improving assembly advantages of 
SPEED NUTS. Result... there are 269 of these 
lightning-fast, self-locking fasteners used for 
various attachments on all Kaiser models. 


The new 1951. Kaiser 
DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan 


ith YOR SPORE: Sei 06: 


1951 KAISER takes 
SPEED NUT Route 


To ellen assembly 


Kaiser-Frazer’s reasons for specifying SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners can be yours: they’re the 
most economical and effective fasteners ever de- 
veloped. Let us prove it with a comprehensive 
Fastening Analysis of your product. Meanwhile— 
get your copy of “Savings Stories”, a book-full of 
cost-saving fastening ideas. 

Ask your Tinnerman representative for a copy, 
or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


The following Tinnerman Fasteners 
are used in the assembly of thi: 
model 154 U folale, J ty pe 

SPEED NUTS, 45 SPEED CLIPS*, 14 
Push-On type, 12 SPEED GRIP* Nut 


Retainers and 43 miscellaneous types 


Shown at left— VA J’ types attach 
‘ 


tront fender 











Marvelous 





Jane Greer 
“has no equal” 

Famous RKO film star recently re- 
turned from Buenos Aires. “Marvelous 
flight,” says Jane Greer. “Big pressur- 
ized, soundproofed cabin, delicious 
meals, efficient hostesses. For an air vaca- 
tion, El InterAmericano has no equal!” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U. S. A. to Buenos Aires. 


De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short | 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra | 


from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 


Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive —the 


“Fiesta Lounge!” Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN 








GRACE AIRWAYS | 





YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS WON'T 


GUESS 


ABOUT WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 


OVERSIGHT 


Forget the youngsters? Never! 
Tots or teen-agers, 

we have big plans 

for them every 

minute they're 

here. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No.4 





Ad Man and the Church 


With laymen becoming increasingly 
helpful and interested in affairs of the 
church, ministers of all faiths should wel- 
come a new book entitled “Building Up 
Your Congregation.” The author, Willard 
A. Pleuthner, is a vice president of the 
advertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn and a devout Epis- 
copalian. He has written a 135-page 
volume (Wilcox & Follett Co., $2.50) 
to help churches promote expansion. 

“Building Up Your Congregation” 
views the church as a going concern 
which must, like any other organization, 
show a percentage gain in members and 
support. Pleuthner urges ministers to poll 
members on why they do not attend 
services regularly, and to present special 
services which will attract parishioners. 
These might include special Sundays 
honoring the doctors in the community, 
the children, and their teachers. 

Pleuthner lists better singing, direct- 
mail contacts, a church news letter, and 
eye-catching publicity as means of gath- 
ering members and funds. Ministers need 
not worry: There is no high-pressure- 
salesmanship tone to the book. 


Pop Hymns 


Listeners to various disk-jockey shows 
throughout the country have heard in 
the past month a brand-new ‘religious 
song sandwiched in with “I Wanna Be 
Loved” and “E] Mambo.” Entitled “Our 
Lady of Fatima,” the pop ballad is al- 
ready a best seller. And it seemed last 
week that more and more people would 
be asking for and hearing: 


Dear Lady of Fatima, we come on 
bended knee, 

To beg your intercession for peace 
and unity, 

Dear Mary, won't you show us the 
right and shining way, 

We pledge our love and offer you a 
rosary each day.* 


The story of the song is as unusual as 
the instant success the hymnlike ballad 
has garnered in popular channels. In 
Cincinnati, Mrs. George R. Gollahon had 
heard of the devotion many Catholics 
have to the Viivin Mary whom they 
believe appeared to three Portuguese 
children at Fatima in 1917. The children 
reported that she predicted the second 
world war and the spread of Communistic 
persecution of the church, and asked 
Catholics to say rosaries for peace. “So,” 
says Mrs. Gollahon, 42-year-old mother 
of three children and herself a Catholic, 
“I wrote ‘Our Lady of Fatima’ as a pri- 
vate prayer in song.” 


RELIGION 





Enlisting semiprofessional singers, Mrs. 
Gollahon went to a studio and recorded 
the song, playing the piano accompani- 
ment. Early in May a friend sent the 
record to a local disk jockey, Bill Dawes 
of station WCPO, who put it on the 
air. Hundreds of requests came in for 
repeats and information where the song 
could be bought. Within half an hour, 
the Robbins Music Corp. had signed 
Gladys Gollahon up for sheet-music 
publishing rights. 

Record companies began waxing the 
tune at once, and to date eight firms 


Mrs. Gollahon wrote a religious hit 


have released “Our Lady of Fatima.” 
The favorites with the public so far have 
been Red Foley for Decca, and Mer- 
cury’s recording with Kitty Kallen and 
Richard Hayes. 

And there were more religious pops 
to come. Just out is an M-G-M record of 
Tommy Tucker playing “I’m Praying to 
Saint Christopher” (“who watches land 
and sea, To keep you, darling, safe from 
harm wherever you may be”*). With 
lyrics by Harry MacPherson, the song 
was written by Albert von Tilzer, better 
known for his “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game” and “I'll Be With You in Apple 
Blossom Time.” 

This week Victor releases “Perry Como 
Sings His Favorite Songs of Worship,” an 
album of six numbers including “Bless 
This House,” “The Rosary,” and “Rock of 
Ages.” With Americans worried about 
the Korean war and an atomic attack. 
popular music sellers were trying -to fill 
all gaps. Next week King will release the 
latest recording of Swan’s Silvertone 
Singers—“Jesus Is God’s Atomic Bomb.” 





*Copyright 1950 Robbins Music Corp. Used by 


permission, 


*Copyright 1950 Broadway Music Corp. Used by 
permission. 
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A few of the big advantages of Trans-Flo Car Service: 


You make no capital investment in cars: have. no problems 
of ownership. The pneumatic equipment used with 
Trans-Flo will actually reduce your production costs and 


speed up manufacturing. 


No packaging, individual hanaling or dunnage. No 


Each Trans-Flo Car carries from 55 to 60 tons 

pay-load compared to a box car's 30 to 40 tons. The. mor 
you use the Trans-Flo Car ‘the more you save! 
Comprehensive tests by an outstanding food 

sanitarian prove that the Trans-Flo method of loading 


abate nie- materi: vr . : ; ; + ont 
and unloading materially reduces possibility of infestation. 


D YF fice Buffalo * Cleveland « Dallas * Houston « | A eles 
New Orleans * New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis * San Frar ; 
‘ 
€ * Tu 3 * Wasnir cela. 
t t Dept ‘om: t 49th Street, N YorK 7, Ne YorK 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 





No Contamination! Big Savings! 


General American, builder and operator of 
the GATX tank car and GARX-URTX re- 
frigerator car fleets, now offers a new leasing 
facility to industry—Trans-Flo Car Service. 

The Trans-Flo Car does for granular prod- 
ucts what the tank car has done for bulk 
liquids. It is being made available on a rental 
basis to give shippers the same economies, the 
same dependable standard of service GATX 
rendered to tank car users. 


Write for 
complete information on 
Trans-Flo Service 


Compare Box Car Methods With Trans-Flo 
Airveyor* Loading and Unloading! 
Loading is direct from your source of production, 
Box Car loading time.......... 16 man-hours (avg.) 
Trans-Flo loading time. ....... 3 man-hours (avg.) 


Unloading—a one-man job. Just hook up nozzle! 





Box Car unloading time ......: 16 man-hours (avg.) 
Trans-Flo unloading time....... 4 man-hours (avg.) 
*T M. The Fuller C Catasa 3, Pa 
GENERAL ; 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Transportation Corporation 
135 So. La Salle Street - Chicago 90, IIinois 
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Of Arms and the Cup 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ts A funny thing about my friend 

Harry Hopman, who at this very 
moment is wrapping up a silver cup 
and saucer, the gift of a Mr. Davis, to 
take home with him to Melbourne, 
Australia. Sometimes you don’t think 
Mr. Hopman knows there’s a war 
going on. There are other times when 
you're pretty sure he does. 

To begin with, Harry and | 
all his fellow countrymen | 
feel a deep, burning affec- 
tion for that silverware of 
Davis's. What they do with 
it when they have it, I don’t 
know. It could bathe and 
lodge six duck-billed platy- 
puses, or platypi, but, as far 
as can be learned, it doesn’t. 
It just lies around in a bank 
vault, taking up room, while Mr. 
Hopman walks up and down Collins 
Street, Melbourne, with a look of 
dreamy contentment on his kisser, and, 
generally speaking, other Australians 
do the same thing on their own streets. 


HEN it comes to copping this cup, 
Australians are capable of any 
length of guile and determination. 
They admit that with them, everything 
else runs for Sweeney. We hear them 
say it, but we sometimes forget it. In 
1938, the doubles team of Quist and 
Bromwich was chased off the court 
by Budge and Mako in our national 
doubles championships. A week or so 
later, with the Davis Cup at stake, but 
with many thoughtless people betting 
their shirts on Budge and Mako to 
render a repeat performance, Quist 
and Bromwich up and kicked our 
doubles team in the teeth, in four sets. 
The trouble for Australia has been 
that when a country of 8,000,000 
population competes with a country 
of 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 popu- 
lation, even those patriotic upsets must 
be few and far between. We have 
adjusted the difference somewhat by 
turning our best tennis amateurs pro 
(a subtle distinction) as fast as they 
qualify for the big money, while any 
Australian Davis Cup man who turned 
pro (it’s subtle down there, too) would 
be hanged from a lamppost for high 
treason. Nevertheless, it’s uphill work 
for the Australian Commonwealth. 
So they must conserve their chips 
for one big cup stroke every now and 
then. And here we come to that sense 





of timing that Mr. Harry Hopman 
seems to have inherited. 

In 1914, a good-sized war broke 
out, or so we are told. The Australians, 
who had been running second and 
third till then, immediately won the 
Davis Cup. They could not face the 
prospect of not even being able to 

mmm look at the grand old ewer 
for four long years. 

When that war ended, 
they had to throw it back in 
the pot. Luck ran against 
them for a long time after 
that. Then came the year 
1939. The first week of Sep- 
tember was a wild and grim 
one. Germany went to war 
with France and England; 

= ships at sea battened down 
their hatches; neutral nations began 
to warm up in the bullpen. At Haver- 
ford, Pa., the Australian Davis Cup 
team, now captained by Harry 
Hopman, was two matches down the 
United States. Long years of Cupless- 
ness loomed akzad. The Australians 
swept the last three matches and took 
the silver home to sleep on. 

It was a week your correspondent 
cannot forget. So, when I chanced to 
meet Mr. Hopman in Melbourn: in 
1942, I spoke of it warmly: “Do you 
recall that week at the Merion Cricket 
Club, when the war began?” 

Mr. Hopman did not exactly say 
“What war?” He scratched his head, 
and a small frown appeared on his face. 

“You mean the week we won the 
Cup,” he said. “Certainly I remem- 
ber it. Remember it clearly. Quist 
wouldn’t do a thing I told him to.” 





T 1s clear that Mr. Hopman’s memory 
runs along very special lines. The 
same thing is true of ballplayers, foot- 
hall coaches, fighters, jockeys, house- 
wives, mules, and small children—that 
is, the ones who win. It may be 
that it was pure coincidence that Mr. 
Hopman’s team won the Cup in 1939 
and again in 1950, when there is some 
small possibility of international ten- 
nis, and other peaceful works, being 
in for a period on the sidelines. 

It may also be that Mr. Hopman 
had a corner of one eye on Korea. 
Whether he did or not, the middles 
of both were focused sharply and ac- 
curately on ways and means of winning 
tennis matches for Australia. 
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BASEBALL: 


Four in One 


Only three men in the history of base- 
ball had ever hit four home runs in one 
regulation nine-inning game.They were 
Bobby Lowe of the Boston Nationals 
(1894), Ed Delehanty of the Philadel- 
phia Nationals (1896), and Lou Gehrig 
of the New York Yankees (1932). 

In New York last week first baseman 





Hodges (right) was the fourth man 


Gil Hodges of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
became the fourth. His lusty contribution 
in a game against the Boston Braves 
helped give Prooklyn its most lopsided 
victory of the year—19-3. 


SPEEDBOATING: 


Fast Slo-Mo-Shun 


Miss Canada IV was the only boat last 
weck to challenge America’s 30-year pos- 
session of the Harmsworth Trophy, sym- 
bol of international speedboat supremacy. 
But Miss Canada’s recent speed perform- 
ance had been kept secret, and a jittery 
United States selection committee want- 
ed to make sure it chose the right 
defenders. It worried and waited until a 
few hours before the first of three sched- 
uled heats on the Detroit River. Then it 
announced the final line-up: Sle-Mo-Shun 
IV, My Sweetie, Such Crust II. 

The committee didn’t go wrong. Miss 
Canada was a badly beaten fourth— 
nearly 4 miles behind Slo-Mo-Shun—when 
she broke a steering bracket and with- 
drew from the series. In the second heat, 


_run to clinch the Trophy officially, Slo- 


Mo-Shun covered the 40-mile course at a 
Newsweek, September 11, 1950 








REVOLUTION ON THE RAILROAD 


New-type train designed for more comfort and safety is cushioned 
, on U. S. Rubber Mountings 























1 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT! This new 
short-car, low-slung ““Talgo” experimental train* really 
hugs the road. Each short, articulated unit has special 
parts designed by U. S. Rubber to cushion passengers 
against noise, vibration and shock. It’s like riding on air. 
TS 
on 
es | 
od 
ast aii 
; te, “F 
oy. SEEING EYE TO EYE are these passengers and the persons stand- INSIDE STUFF. Specifically designed U.S. Rubber parts are used 
m- ing outside. Low center of gravity makes for more stability. in this wheel assembly and spring suspension. They give a 
ll Each car has only 2 wheels, is supported by U. S. Rubber smoother, quieter, safer ride. You can’t beat rubber and “U.S.” 
“4 Special Coupling unit on the car ahead. experience on jobs like this. 
n - 
sht 
4 The “Talgo” train is another example of a manufacturer 
4 handing a problem to U.S. Rubber Company engineers A PRODUCT OF 
» it _ ‘ ties 
un and letting them apply their research data and facilities 
to the job. It will pay you to take advantage of “‘U.S.” 
Liss experience and advice. Write for free new brochure, ““This 
=a is Your Laboratory.” It tells’about U.S. Rubber’s vast 
1en new research facilities at Fort Wayne. 
ith- *(3 built to date) 
at, 
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MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION +¢© ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, 8 
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The CONTEMPORARY. The fine 
AM 


phonograph that youve 


a WaelelioMelile MEd) +l-1-leMeliolulelile 
always 
wanted in a graceful cabinet that 
be proud of. White 
oak finish, $269.50; or mahogany, 


$249.50. Add 16-inch TV any time. 


you'll always 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind 
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“WINDOW SLEEVE” ALBUMS 


Ideal for sales presentations, photos 
and hundreds of other things. No paste, 
no muss. Just slide exhibits in—just 
pull them out. Mikafilm sleeves keep 
them sparkling fresh, fully visible, al- 
ways protected. Albums, binders and 
displays for every business or personal 
\"c Write for Ful-Vu Catalog N-1, 


COOKS’ INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS: 
Ful-Vu is a fast selling line for stationers, 
photo dealers and others Write for details. 


Ey, ON THE MARCH 


Business is good in this center of diversified 


— = and Ai sh. 
Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
600 Constantly modern rooms. 


James F. Gildey, Mgr. 
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100.68-mile-an-hour average. The boat 
that had set a new mile mark of 180 miles 
an hour (Newsweek, July 10) and had 
won the Gold Cup had beaten the 
Harmsworth record by 6 miles an hour. 


AUTO RACING: 


Mormon Meteor 


David Abbot (Ab) Jenkins first roared 
across the Bonneville Salt Flats in 1925. 
Driving a Studebaker, he beat a Western 
Pacific special train in a race over the 125 
miles between Salt Lake City and Wend- 
over, Utah. Since then the 67-year-old 
ex-mayor of Salt Lake City has racked up 
more long-distance and endurance speed 
records than any other driver. 

This week the man who fifteen years 
ago was considered too old for the high 
speeds he was hitting returned to the 
Flats to try some more _ speed. Ab planned 
to start circling the 12-mile course and 
see what he could do to some of 
his world marks—the 100-mile average 
(184.55 miles an hour), or perhaps 
the three-hour average (177.85 miles 
an hour). 

Jenkins, who attributes much of his 
success to the total abstinence_ from li- 
quor and tobacco required by his Mor- 
mon faith, first fell in love with speed 





and a motorcycle in 1904. Nowadays, 
sprawled comfortably in a pleasant, sou- 
venir-filled house overlooking the Salt 
Lake Country Club, Ab recalls that his 
first serious accident occured in those 
motorbike days. 

In a race over rutted wagon roads 
from Salt Lake City to Blackfoot, Idaho, 
he turned to avoid a haywagon and was 
thrown 85 feet. He broke his nose and 
three ribs and chipped both knees. When 
he came to, he persuaded spectators to 
help him back on the cycle. Ab finished 
third in the 200-mile grind. 


Today, as Utah State Safety Engineer, ° 


Ab is both safety-minded and speed-con- 


scious. Of all his automotive accomplish- 
ments he is perhaps proudest of the fact 
that the American Automobile Associa- 
tion calls him the world’s safest driver. He 
has driven 2,500,000 highway miles 
without an accident. 

But he has to admit that his safety 
record isn’t as good on the Bonneville 
Flats, where his major records were set. 

He has been burned and butchered, 
but his closest brush with death came in 
1936. Roaring around the 12-mile circle 
at 159 miles per hour, his big car skidded 
for 400 feet, then went into a spin that 
lasted fully 2% miles. He somehow navi- 
gated between parked cars, frightened 
spectators, and telephone poles. 

In a class with these hair-raising ex- 
ploits, Ab is inclined to put an adventure 
which clearly earned him the title of 
world’s fastest farmer. On the Flats in 
1935 he set a world speed record of 68 
miles an hour with a standard farm trac- 

r. “It was one of the scariest things I 
ever did,” he says. “Like riding a fright- 
ened buffalo.” 

To the modern generation of speed 
fanatics, Ab and his present car might 
seem about ready for retirement. Mormon 
Meteor III is all of twelve years old and 
from 1943 until last year languished as 
a museum piece on display with some 
pioneer relics in the basement rotunda of 





International 


Some thought Ab Jenkins and his car were ready for retirement 


the state capitol in Salt Lake City. But it 
was the 22-foot Meteor, with its Curtiss- 
Wright V-12 engine, that in 1940 brought 
Ab his most sensational world record—an 
average speed of 161.18 miles an hour 
over a grueling 24-hour period. 

This week at Bonneville, Ab and the 
Meteor proved they were still in good 
shape. He hit close to 200 miles per hour 
on the thirteenth lap, circled seven more, 


- then called it quits, He had bettered his 


one-hour mark (184.63) by approximate- 
ly 11 miles per hour. Officials believed 
that the final calculations would show 
that the 200- and 100-mile, and a hand- 
ful of other world records had fallen too. 


0 =Newsweck, September 11, 1950 
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Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, 
Chief...here is your desk 





ode-Maker..' 





World’s foremost line of metal desks 


HIS Mode-Maker executive 

type metal desk —with its mist 
green Velvoleum top and its warm 
gray finish with anodized aluminum 
trim and bases—is truly the desk of 
distinction. Its top, 80 by 42 inches, 
has a generous curved overhang on 
three sides—ideal for patient, client 
or business conferences. Drawers 
r-o-l-l in and out at the slightest 


touch. The design is beautiful and 
the desk is packed with modern, 
practical conveniences. Mode-Maker 
shouts “Quality” at the first glance 
and it is the kind of quality that will 
last a lifetime. 

Write for a booklet showing the 
complete line of Mode-Maker desks. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department 47, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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“Fire swathed in 
velvet” 


steal 
Gladys Swarthout. 


“There must be two Swarthouts. One 
voice cannot possibly sound like velvet— 
soft as the fall of a petal—and yet be able 
to summon the fire of Mt. Vesuvius in 
action. I have long known Miss Swarthout 
as a friend—and worshipped her voice. To 
hear her sing is one of the warmest pleas- 
ures of my life.””—Louis Bromfield 


Have you heard Gladys Swarthout sing 


Bizet: Carmen (Recordrama) 

Saint-Saens: Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 
Tchaikovsky: None But The Lonely Heart 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 





















Write for your Pree copy - 
NEW... BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


7 | BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 

will fall under the spell of these de- 

lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 











IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 


plane ...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “Bermupa WeLcomes You.” 

Travel Agent will makecom- | 

plete arrangements for your | Name. 

Bermuda vacation—at no | 

cost to you. | Addr 
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MUSIC 


Discord in Chicago 


The last two seasons the New York 
City Opera Co. has played engagements 
in Chicago. But unless the company can 
soon settle a wrangle with the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians (Local 10 of 
James C. Petrillo’s American Federation 
of Musicians), it will give no Chicago 
performances this fall. 

The Chicago union, it was announced 
last week, was standing pat on a demand 
that the opera company employ only 
Chicago musicians during the planned 
engagement. Last year 60 per cent of 
the orchestra was recruited locally. 

To meet the new demand would ne- 
cessitate extra rehearsals and make costs 
prohibitive, said Morton Baum, chairman 
of the executive committee of the New 
York City Center. At best the New York 
company does not make money in 
Chicago—even loses a little. 

The union denied that its stand was 
arbitrary and countered that Laszlo 
Halasz, the opera’s general director, had 
agreed last season in a memorandum 
dated Sept. 30 to hire an all-Chicago 
orchestra for the 1950 season. 

It was Baum’s turn to deny. And he 
asked further why the union made “no 
such stern demands of any other opera 
company and no demands whatsoever 
of the Metropolitan, which uses no quota 
of Chicago musicians,” when it drops by 
on its spring tour. 

As has been usual in such disputes, 
there was no immediate comment forth- 
coming from Petrillo, who is president of 
both the AFM and Local 10. Petrillo, his 
office said, was in Puerto Rico investi- 
gating the possibility of organizing an 
AFM local there. 


Philharmonic at the Roxy 


“The time or the place doesn’t matter— 
it’s the music that counts.” Thus, last 
week, announcer Frank Waldecker 
wound up a 60-second talk introducing 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra as the stage attraction at the 
Roxy Theater in New York. To the com- 
plete surprise of the Roxy officials—nearly 
all of whom were present and nearly all 
of whom had objected to the experiment 
of booking a symphony orchestra into a 
Broadway movie house—the audience 
burst into spontaneous applause when 
Waldecker said: “The time or the place 
doesn’t matter.” 

This enthusiasm for the 104-man Phil- 
harmonic under the direction of Dimitri 
.Mitropoulos, with soprano Eileen Farrell 
as assisting artist, continuec throughout 
the opening day’s first show. The packed 
house applauded Wagner (overture from 
“Die Meistersinger”), Prokofieff (Classical 
Symphony), Mendelssohn (Scherzo from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”), and 
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De Falla (Dances from “The Three- 
Cornered Hat”)—along with heartily ap- 
proving Miss Farrell’s rendition of 
Puccini's “Un bel di vedremo” from 
“Madama Butterfly” and the Moore- 
Flotow “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Mitropoulos feels that “music is like 
spaghetti—if you like spaghetti, you do 
not eat it morning, noon, and night.” The 
orchestra therefore will change its pro- 
gram four times during its two-week stay. 
Real spaghetti lovers may quarrel with 
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Mitropoulos: “Tower door is open” 


the Greek-born Mitropoulos’s simile, but 
in any event the musicians will vary their 
playing diet by adding Smetana, 
Tchaikovsky, Weber, and Berlioz. 

It was impossible to estimate how 
many came to hear the Philharmonic, 
how many to see the Technicolor extrav- 
aganza “The Black Rose,” starring Tyrone 
Power and Orson Welles (see page 87). 
But since the opening-day crowd was 
their biggest since last Armistice Day, 
Roxy officials felt that so far at least 
the Philharmonic could be termed solid 
Broadway box office. This was most grat- 
ifying to Spyros P. Skouras, president of 
Twentieth Century-Fox, which controls 
the Roxy, for it was he who pushed 
hardest to convince the theater's staff 
that the $30,000-a-week package would 
be worth the experiment. 

It was also a source of satisfaction to 
Mitropoulos, for many critics in the world 
of high-brow music felt the run would 
cheapen the Philharmonic—though not 
through the money, which was more 
than welcome. “The ivory tower goes 
now to the public,” he said. “And the 
tower door is open.” A New York Times 
editorial gave his stand another boost: 
“This engagement will bring good music 
to the attention of many people who may 
never have been exposed to it before, 
particularly as an adjunct to the showing 
of a movie.” 
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Investment brokers and bankers profit 
from company-owned Beechcrafts 


Jacksonville Enterprises 
Thomas H. Jones, Jr. 
J. D. Thomson, Real Estate Loans 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
The Home State Bank 
(Russell, Kansas) 


National Literary Association 


Nie 





Here is a partial list of firms in finance vi 
using company-owned Beechcrafts: 


Bankers Securities Corporation 
Parkair Corporation 
Commercial Finance Co. 
Security National Bank 
(Enid, Okla.) 
Ballard Pistulka Enterprises 
First National Bank in Palm Beach 
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With a Beechcraft, you can practically eliminate the “time 
factor” from your travel plans. Trip time can be reduced up 
to 75%. You go when it suits you best, and your travel is 
free from fatigue. This way, key men do more field work — 
still keep “on top of the job” at the home office. In finance, 
as in every field of business, Beechcraft ownership is a profit- 
able investment. 


@ For full information contact your 
Beechcraft distributor, or write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, 

Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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TWIN-BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 





See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. Amico 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 





Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in | 
Your Bridge to Security 
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The Becket Influence 


The “California influence” in modern 
American architecture has long been 
apparent in the informality, the inte- 
gration of indoor and outdoor areas, and 
the general functionalism of homes across 
the country. Since the war, a similar 
approach to commercial and institutional 
building has been pioneered to a great 
extent on the West Coast. 

A leading exponent of this new trend 
is 48-year-old Welton Becket, head of 
the Los Angeles architectural firm 
Wurdeman & Becket. Son of a Seattle 
building contractor, Becket trained at 
the University of Washington and in 1934 
went into business with his classmate 
Walter Wurdeman (who died last year). 
For the next decade they specialized in 
rococo homes for movie stars. 

This week, with $150,000,000 worth 
of buildings on his drawing boards and 
commissions from as far away as Havana 
and Japan for everything from a soap 
factory to a jail, the “educational” 
influence of Welton Becket is being felt 
well beyond the precincts of Hollywood. 

Their first real crack at modern com- 
mercial design came just after the war 
with a commission for a new Bullocks 
department-store building in Pasadena. 
They spent twelve months in research. 
“We took so much time nosing through 
other Bullocks stores, people thought we 
worked there,” says Becket. 

His approach is strictly functional. “I 
don’t start with an art form, I start with 
the function. I get the fullest information 
possible about the needs and problems 
of the client.” 

A typical result of his method is the 
$15,000,000 medical school and hospital 
now taking shape on the campus of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
(see cut). Becket and his 100-man staft 
spent two years designing the structure. 


































Becket: No more rococo 


First they interviewed doctors, instruc- 
tors, and students. Then, “so we wouldn't 
narrow our thinking,” they drew up 
preliminary plans before making an in- 
spection tour of many other medical 
schools. The outcome was a revolutionary 
design which placed the school and 
hospital in two parallel buildings con- 
nected by intersecting wings. Classrooms 
and hospital wards for each medical 
specialty are on the same floor. Becket 
believes that this “horizontal relation- 
ship” helps to make it the first medical 
school in the country which coordinates 
teaching and hospital functions efficiently. 

For Becket the functional approach 
has proved to be more satisfying artis- 
tically as well as financially. He never 
liked the Colonial mansions and Spanish 
haciendas demanded by Hollywood 
clients of the ’30s. “But in those days,” 
he points out, “it was a question of 
starving or taking what jobs we could 
get and trying to educate our clients.” 


“Horizontal relationship” brings efficiency to U.C.L.A.’s medical center 
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So excitingly different... 


A South Sea Autumn Vacation in 


aes Take equal parts of sunshine and trade winds: .. season with South 
St Sea romance...add lovely tropical flowers for aroma and color...serve 
under the bluest of skies...and you have the incomparable vacation recipe 
of Hawaii! You need no passport to savor it...you maintain your own standards of 
living while you enjoy it. @ Folkways of ancient Polynesia...surf sports and gaiety 
at Waikiki...shrines, bazaars, exotic customs of the Orient...the smoldering volcano, 
Mauna Loa, and embattled Pearl Harbor...the dream-like beauty of tropic isles afloat 
in sapphire seas...these will be among a thousand etchings on your memory! 

@ Air and steamship lines link Hawaii with San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. You can go one way by air, 
the other by sea, or round trip by either. From Honolulu, 

on the island of Oahu, short flights take you to the other 
major islands of the Hawaiian group...Maui, Hawaii, 
Kauai. Let your Travel Agent 
help you plan to visit them 
all at moderate cost. 


A 4% DAY CRUISE 
BY LUXURY LINER 


aloha week 


Oct. 22 to 29—An island king and 
chiefs garbed in brilliant, priceless 





8% HOURS BY LUXURY PLANE 
, feather cloaks and helinets, lead a 
carnival of ancient sports, hulas, 
lantern and floral parades, land 


and water pageantry! 
HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU dents 


A non-profit organization 
maintained for your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


Hawaii invites you with 
year ‘round charm. Come 
any time...come NOW! 








| N weok, "The strength of Liberty Mutual lies in the 
Why we Q Qux) character and stability of its policyholders. 
10 adverts We have been a consistent advertiser in. 

% Newsweek since 1937, because we feel that the 


Libetly Mutual) nature of its news service attracts the very 


type of influential people who characterize 


Liberty Mutual's growing family." 
Clark E. Woodward 


Senior Vice-President 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


Faney Pants (Paramount) is a hoked- 
up and marked-down adaptation of 
Harry Leon Wilson’s memorable “Ruggles 
of Red Gap” that co-stars Bob Hope 
with Lucille Ball for the second time 
(“Sorrowful Jones”) and once again ex- 
poses his finicky bravado to the rigors of 
the roughneck old West (“The Pale- 
face”). Inevitably these circumstances 





Hope uses his imagination on Lucille’s hair 


provide a fair measure of guffaws, but 
the net result is decidedly disappointing. 

The story begins with the rich but 
raucous Effie Floud (Lea Penman) and 
her daughter Agatha (Lucille Ball) in 
England, where their American dollars 
attract a fortune-hunting Britisher who 
has a sound title and nothing to go with 
it. Borrowing a somewhat more solvent 
friend’s ancestral estate, the nobleman 
hires a tenth-rate theatrical troupe to 
impersonate his family and _ retainers. 
Among these is one Humphrey (Hope), 
a ham who specializes in butler roles. 

How the socially alert ladies import 
Humphrey to Big Squaw, N.M., as a 
“gentleman’s gentleman” for father, and 
what happens when he is required to 
switch roles and impersonate a visiting 
earl, is a practicable enough framework 
for Hope’s eternal springing and spoofing. 
Director George Marshall manages to 
keep things moving as Humphrey juggles 
tea trays, eludes a vengeful bad man 
(Bruce Cabot), and falls prey to a bawl- 
ing pack of mongrel “hunting hounds.” 
But invention runs thin fairly early in this 
script and the comedian is forced to rely 
heavily on frantic slapstick and gags of 
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lowly degree. Miss Ball matches Hope’s 
energy and good will and, like him, de- 
served a lot better of their sponsors. 


Summer Stock (M-G-M). The last film 
Judy Garland made before her rift with 
M-G-M combines the standard ingredi- 
ents of summerweight musical with a 
freshness and sparkle that rank it among 
the year’s best song and dance items. 

"Miss Garland, decked out in dungarees, 
appears as Jane Falbury, a farm owner 
whose problems include lack 
of money and hired help, and 
the none-too-welcome atten- 
tions of Eddie Bracken as the 
asthmatic son of Wingait 
Fall’s leading Wingait (Ray 
Collins). She is also harassed 
by a stage-bitten kid sister 
(Gloria De Haven). It goes 
without saying that her barn 
is soon full of Broadway hope- 
fuls with a show to put on. 

The atmosphere of Wingait 
Falls, which outlawed “the- 
atrical performances” in 1694, 
isn’t conducive to summer 
stock. And old Wingait does 
not like the idea of his son’s 


on her property. But on 
condition that the invading 
troupe help with the chores, 
Jane reluctantly permits Gene 
Kelly, Phil Silvers, and their 
troupe to stay on. 

The end product makes a 
charming showcase for the 
singing and dancing of Kelly 
and Miss Garland at their 
best, and at the same time 
gives carte blanche to Silvers’s delightful- 
ly left-handed brand of comedy. Marjorie 
Main, as Jane’s gossip-hungry house- 
keeper, also has her moments, especially 
as a chaperone who sits with a loaded 
shotgun between the male and female 
contingents of the troupe as they bed 
down for the night in the hayloft. 


The Black Rose (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). In making this gaudy, $4,500,000 
version of Thomas B. Costain’s novel 
about two thirteenth-century English ad- 
venturers who seek their fortunes in the 
unknown Orient, the producing-directing 
team of Louis D. Lighton and Henry 
Hathaway (“Lives of a Bengal Lancer”) 
has striven valiantly to match Cecil B. 
De Mille in immensity of production and 
devotion to historical detail. But in the 


process of getting 130 tons of equipment, 


a cast of 80, and 5,000 extras on location 
in the hills of French Morocco, they have 
sadly neglected a story that wouldn't 
have made much sense even with the 
most loving care. 

Walter of Gurnie (Tyrone Power), 
the bastard son of a Saxon earl, has ab- 
sorbed about all the reading and writing 


future bride harboring actors - 


created by EXPERTS... 
built by CRAFTSMEN... 
bought by those 
who demand the best! 











Amana, the name identified with 
fine craftsmanship for 100 years 
produces food freezers unrivalled in 
performane e, durability and economy 
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Relieve 
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@ Famous Absorbine Jr. 
kills all the Athlete’s e- 
Foot fungi it can reach! Helps 
heal open cracks and promote 
regrowth of a smooth un- 
broken skin-barrier against 
reinfection. At all drugstores 
- « $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young Inc. 
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MOVIES 





Aubry and Power in Mongolia 


and figures thirteenth-century Oxford 
has to offer and should have a bright 
future in England. But Walter hates 
Normans and refuses to enter the service 
of the Norman King Edward (Michael 
Rennie). His friend Tristram (Jack 
Hawkins), a Robin Hood type who is a 
dead-eye with a longbow named “Sarah,” 
doesn’t like Normans either. So together 
the two of them set out, apparently on 
foot, for China. 

This quixotic outing provides the horse- 
less knights-errant with plenty of raw 
material for adventure. Orson Welles, 
clad in a mink-trimmed leather jacket, 
turns up as the leader of one of Kublai 
Khan’s conquering hordes. And his Mon- 
gol caravan includes a baby-faced, half- 
English slave girl (Cecile Aubry) who 
always knew a couple of her fellow 
countrymen would come along and res- 
cue her some day. 

But despite expensively costumed ex- 
tras and fine Technicolor of the Atlas 
Mountains that serve as Mongolian hin- 
terland, nothing much happens. The 
Wellesian horde is never actually seen 
fighting anyone. Power, unaccountably 
torn between rescuing Miss Aubry and 
signing up with Welles, registers almost 
continuous confusion for some two hours. 
Meanwhile Miss Aubry, never in much 
danger from her captors, has nothing to 
do but sit around and look cute. 


My Widow and I (Mishkin Interna- 
tional Films). Best known in this country 
for his prizewinning direction of “Bicycle 
Thief’ (Newsweek, Dec. 26, 1949), 
Vittorio De Sica also acts. This time, op- 
posite the ex-Hollywood star Isa Miranda, 
he seems completely at home in a gay 
little farce that might have been lifted 
bodily from Italian comic opera. 

As a heavily insured, but currently 
broke wage slave, De Sica doubles up 
and apparently dies from eating too much 
watermelon on a hot afternoon. Just as 
his wife (Miranda) has tearfully pocketed 
her 300,000-lira insurance money, het 
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spouse recovers and rises from his flower- 
bedecked coffin. A brief marital con- 
ference results in the decision she had 
better keep the insurance money, and he 
had better stay dead. Posing as his own 
brother, he ends by standing by help- 
lessly as his ex-boss (Gino Cervi) makes 
love to his “widow.” 

This ironic state of affairs results in a 
good deal of rapid-fire innuendo that 
will be lost on Americans who must rely 
on English subtitles. But its infinite comic 
possibilities need little translation. And 
the three principals develop them with 
tasteful subtlety and only an occasional 
nod to the Johnston Office. 


Eye Witness (Eagle Lion) is a casual 
little whodunit made in England with 
Robert Montgomery heading an _all- 
English cast. The star is presented as a 
successful lawyer who temporarily aban- 
dons his New York practice to fly to 
England and undertake the defense of a 
wartime buddy wrongfully accused of 
murder. While there is never any real 
doubt that our hero will succeed in his 
mission, it isn’t at all certain that the 
British ego will survive his easy assump- 
tion of superiority as detective, lawyer, 
psychologist, and general charmer. 
Montgomery's adventures in a placid 





English hamlet are not particularly sus- 
penseful, but the story meanders along 
purposefully to a pat and satisfactory 
conclusion. The actor-director plays 
the energetic American with disarming 
aplomb, and Felix Aylmer, Leslie Banks, 
and Harcourt Williams supply a smatter- 
ing of contrasting dry humor. Patricia 
Wayne, who is too pretty to be plausible 
as a suspect, makes a well-bred romantic 
reward for a transatlantic knight-errant. 
























Montgomery looks for a murderer 
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able travel . . . For clean, cool air and restful 


comfort we suggest Union Pacific's daily 





The ‘City of Los Angeles’’. . .‘City of San Fran- 
cisco:’. . ."‘City of Portland,” all in daily service 
between Chicago and the West Coast. . . Pullmans 
and reserved coach seats. 


Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 389, Omahu, Nebraska, 
for free booklets * California and Pacific Northwest. 
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Start NOWee- Read 
THE CURRENT HISTORY 
OF THIS MOST 
EVENTFUL ERA 


Reported clearly, concisely, 
with the same forthright- 
ness, impartiality and in- 





































tegrity reflected in the 
weekly columns of News- 
week, 





Not a repetition, but a completely 
NEW coverage—a modern history 
of modern events. 


Newsweek’s 


HISTORY 
“our TIMES 


VOLUME |! 


by the experienced board of Newsweek 
Editors with 46 of the best photographs of 
the year 


476 pages, 644x9%4, $6.00 


One volume each year! Only in 
this way can you get a clear under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
changing world, A clear, accurate 
and readable coverage of the most 
significant events in more than 300 
fields. 


Prepared by 21 Experts! 





Check this partial 


coverage: 
Top Newsweek re- NATIONAL 
porters: George AFFAIRS 


The Republic «+ 
The President «+ 
Foreign Policy «+ 
Congress + Taxes 
+ Defense + Elec- 
tions + Labor «+ 
Communists « 
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INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 
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+ Western Europe 
+ Soviet Union « 


Boehm, Robert E. 
Cantwell, Marguerite 
Clark, Emily Cole- 
man,Gordon C. Ham- 
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O’Brien, Sherwin D. . 1 
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world,"” 
—Walter Winchell ° 
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The New Hemingway 


The hero of Ernest Hemingway’s new 
novel, “Across the River and Into the 
Trees,” is a 50-year-old American Army 
officer who does not know how he seems 
to other people. The story covers two 
days in Venice, where he has gone to 
meet a 19-year-old girl who has recently 
become his mistress and with whom he 
is deeply in love. 

The background is Venice just after 
the war, the gray light on the great 
Canal at evening, the cold wind from the 
mountains, the gondolas heeling over as 
they move away from the landings, the 
dusky interiors of the old palaces that 
are now hotels. Almost half the novel 
consists of a dinner of the colonel and his 
girl. Much of the remainder consists of 
their conversation in bed, or, rather, of 
the colonel’s recollections of the war in 
response to the girl’s questions. There are 
few characters. It is a novel of atmos- 
phere, blues and grays, shaded lights, 
quiet talk, a sense of ease and friendli- 
ness, suddenly captured and suddenly 
lost, against the magical loveliness of the 
ancient city. A love of life suffuses it with 
poignant images—girls walking with the 
sea wind blowing their hair, children 
playing in the evening, ducks flying in 
the gray dawn. 

War and Peace: This is unusual in 
contemporary fiction, particularly unusual 
in any writing having to do with the war, 
and exceptional in the war fiction of 
Ernest Hemingway. The drama of 
“Across the River and Into the Trees” is 
almost entirely dependent on the inter- 


play of war and peace. The colonel’s 
memory of some incident of battle breaks 
a quiet mood in the way that an ordinary 
citizen’s mood may be broken by the 
thought of the fighting in Korea. The 
reader gradually learns a little of the 
colonel. He went to Virginia Military 
Institute, served in Italy during the first 
world wat, married a girl who wanted to 
advance through military circles, and 
became (briefly) a brigadier general 
in the second world war. 

His is essentially a military mind, teem- 
ing with military figures and episodes. 
Towns are objectives; people are troops. 
His casual speech and his awkward jokes 
are in military terms. He is acutely con- 
scious of the inflections in the speech of 
his subordinates, whether waiters or ser- 
geants, suspecting veiled disrespect. 

The girl is likewise unreal, idealized, a 
dream girl in the way that the liquor is a 
dream liquor and the city a dream city. 
She is lovely, honest, simple, passionate, 
tactful, gracious, loving, the daughter of 
a good family, a countess, liked and 
respected. The whole city knows of the 
colonel’s conquest and wishes him well. 
In the course of the evening the girl 
gives him her portrait, and it is likewise a 
dream portrait, ethereally beautiful and 
yet real, a representation of her in the 
sense that no representation of him exists. 
Somewhere along here it becomes plain 
that Hemingway’s novel has depths be- 
neath its surfaces—America and Europe; 
a society where art is an attribute of life 
poised against a society that has none; 
the penetration of the military life into 
the life of peace; the old story of youth 
and age, innocence and experience, love 
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Serving America by 


Speeding Freight in and through 


“The Great Midwest... 


To and from the East, South and West, freight 
Moves Faster via the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway and its strategic Traffic Gateways. 

Hours in transit are saved on shipments between 
Eastern and Midwestern points, when routed via 
Peoria and the M. & St. L., eliminating delays 
in congested terminals. 

Typical is four-day delivery on freight, LCL or 
carload, from the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area to 


‘the Twin Cities, assured by routing through Peoria 


and over the M. & St. L. Shipments dispatched 
Monday, for example, arrive Friday. in Minneapolis. 
Comparable fast schedules are in effect from other 
centers throughout the East. 

Westbound or Eastbound, the vital links in this 
time-saving service are the Peoria Gateway of the 
M. & St. L. and its daily non-stop trains, No. 19 and 
20, Diesel-powered, which make the 476-mile run 
between Peoria and Minneapolis in less than 18 hours. 


Diesel Locomotives now power all 
M. & St. L. Freight Trains 


Te Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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and death; the old legend of beauty 
and the beast. 

The colonel is a killer. Counting back 
to the days when he was a lieutenant 
shooting at Austrians who were wading 
across the marshes, he knows that he has 
killed at least 122 men. He is truculent, 
touchy, fretful, although he tries to be on 
good terms with people and to see the 
best in them. But his eyes are the color 
of dull steel, and when he feels himself 
ridiculed or threatened, even by the girl, 
they show his cruelty like the hooded 
muzzle of the gun of a tank. 

The colonel is a familiar ‘type in 
Hemingway's fiction, kin to the gangsters 
of “The Killers” and the bullfighters of 
“The Undefeated.” More importantly, he 
is a familiar type in modern society. The 
touch of genius that elevates his story in 
Hemingway's new novel is that he is 
dying of a heart condition, and his own 
imminent death, coming after the deaths 
of so many, at a moment when life has 
suddenly become precious to him, gives 
the jokes and adventures an almost un- 
bearable intensity. No one with his back- 
ground can complain at his end. And 
since he is without faith—“Only suckers 
worry about saving their souls’—he can 
only permit himself the thought of being 
buried near where “they would still be 
training jumping horses and their hoofs 
would make the thudding on the turf ...” 

The lyricism of Hemingway’s early 
books, the fresh morning air, the sense of 
closeness of trees and grass, is almost _ 
entirely lacking in the colonel’s story. It 
would be too poignant if they were there. 

New Style: Thus at 52, with thirteen 
books behind him, Hemingway has mas- 
tered a new subject and a new style. The 
story of the writing of “Across the River 
and Into the Trees” is almost as unusual as 
the book. In February 1949, Hemingway 
was duck shooting in Italy when a piece 
of s:otgun wadding lodged in his eye. 
It became infected; blood poisoning and 
erysipelas set in; little hope was held for 
his recovery, and for various reasons, 
none of which he will discuss (beyond 
saying, “Let’s skip it”), it is clear that he 
had reached one of the lowest ebbs 
known to literary history. " ~ 

Somewhere in this period he visual- 
ized the colonel in Venice, and when he 
had recovered enough to do so, began 
writing it as a short story. It grew into a 
short novel: “I couldn’t stop it.” 

Portrait of the Artist: There fol- 
lowed another curious episode in the 
life of this work, deserving at least a 
footnote in literary history. Last May the 
New Yorker magazine carried a long pro- 
file of Hemingway by Lillian Ross, cover- 
ing his arrival in New York to deliver the 
manuscript. A work of art in itself, al- 
though one with something of the air of'a 
confidential agent’s report, the profile 
exhaustively detailed two rather harried 
days in the life of the author: his appear- 
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ance, his luggage, his suite at the Sherry- 
Netherland, his conversations with 
Marlene Dietrich and Winston Guest, 
his purchase of a coat, his visit to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

.A strictly Hollywood version of a day 
in the life of a successful author (at the 
end publisher Charles Scribner appeared 
and modestly gave Hemingway a 
$25,000 advance on his next book), Miss 
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Author and Dietrich: Harried days 


Ross’s profile rather deepened the puzzle 
of Hemingway’s literary development. 
“Book starts slow,” Hemingway said to 
Miss Ross, of “Across the River,” “then 
increases in pace till it becomes impos- 
sible to stand. I bring emotion up to 
where you can’t stand it, then we level 
off so we won't have to provide oxygen 
tents for the readers.” One story was that 
Hemingway and Miss Ross had quar- 
reled over a profile of bullfighter Sidney 
Franklin that she had written. Actually, 
they are good friends. 

Old Subjeet: It is doubtful whether 
Hemingway’s new style can be as effec- 
tive as his old one has been. That style, 
producing some of the finest stories in 
the English language, initiated and pop- 
ularized the first-person-singular, tough- 
guy, hard-boiled technique, which, with 
all its ramifications in detective stories, 
gangster stories, movie and radio scripts, 
worked a revolution in popular American 
culture. His new style is compact and 
restrained, but with none of the repeti- 
tions and staccato sentences that first 
made him famous. 

Nor is the new novel likely to receive 
the same critical acclaim that his early 
works evoked. But some conclusions are 
plain. In many respects—particularly the 
tension that underlies its simple inci- 
dents, and its wonderful concentration— 
“Across the River” is Hemingway’s best 
and most carefully thought out book. 
The colonel who is its aero is his 
subtlest characterization. And if he is 
not wholly successful, he is nevertheless 
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Today's weather — in your home, office, store or 
factory — is not a matter of prophecy. It’s a matter 
of pushbuttons! Push a button and put Moving Air 
to work for you. For Moving Air — in modern, 
air-moving units — provides refreshing, invigorat- 
ing and healthful indoor climate wherever people 
live, work and gather together! To cool, purify or 
warm the air you live in, be your own Weatherman 
with modern, air-moving equipment! 


* * * 


Fans and blower wheels, the air- 
moving force in heating, cooling and 
ventilating equipment, are vital to 
your comfort. Torrington air im- 
pellers are known the world over for 
superior design, quiet efficiency and 
durability. When you buy any air- 
moving unit, make doubly sure of 
comfort — Look for the Torrington 
Vairified tag on the product you buy! 
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FOR A WORLD OF COMFORT .. . send 
10¢ to Box 808, Torrington, Con- 
necticut, for our 136-page illustrated 
book showing 14 different ways and 
101 different products >» 

for heating, cooling 
and ventilating 
your office, store, 
home or factory. 
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Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the 
results of individual calculations to give a 


grand total or net result—eliminate time- ty Y, He, Yi) 
wasting rehandling of figures. e CU CU, q. /’ 
Users report savings of 15% to 40% of that remembers 


calculating costs on payroll and invoicing. 
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own office. an attempt at an imaginative creation. ee 
wes There is a blank space in contemporary - 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S wei ' : war literature, a kind of air pocket. All my 
rite for informative booke- ; : 3 alv 
4 let, “Investigate Before You this fiction has centered on the plain - 
Burrou hs Calculate.” Burroughs Add- soldier, drawn from the normalities of his 
2 ing Machine Company, civilian life and thrown into a chaotic 
Detroit 32, Michigan. welter of shock and terror. Such higher i. 
officers as have appeared have been = 
presented satirically or ironically. re 
Whether or*not Hemingway can fill ee 
in the blank space of contemporary war ~ ” 
Vt C U AY T Ss} (@ literature, he at least has the equipment i. 
ok 0 M ER ¢ and the background and temperament Ce 
Convenience for it. His father, a doctor, was a member ; 
with your own : “ai ; of the Order of the Cincinnati.* One of i. 
AG with Distinction his grandfathers served with the Illinois life 
infantry during the Civil War. The other Un 
: served with the Iowa cavalry. 
on Manhattan About his own war record, Hemingway - 
Aa ese Hecin cibtieien is reticent. “I want to run as a writer,” he - 
re err says, “not as a man who has been to the 
centers of attraction ...a wars; nor a barroom fighter; nor a shooter; 
: : nor a horseplayer; nor a drinker. What 
step above the ordinary in difference does it make if you live in a 








picturesque little outhouse surrounded 
by 800 feeble-minded goats and your 
faithful dog Black Dog? The question 
is: can you write?” 

Nevertheless, some parts of his military 
career are on public record. He went to 
Italy as an ambulance driver in the first 
world war, transferred to the infantry, 
and was wounded. He reported the 
Spanish civil war from the loyalist side. 
In the second world war his 40-foot cabin 
cruiser Pilar was converted into a Q-boat, 
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Kellogg Select-O-Phone System is the 
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O-Phone handles calls for irom 5 
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Third Army. He took an immediate liking 
to the Fourth Infaritry Division of the 
First Army, to which he transferred and 
remained, reaching Rambouillet ahead 
of the troops, placing a considerable por- 
tion of the local population on his per- 
sonal payroll, and taking the local hotel. 
By the time the other correspondents 
arrived (two days later) he was sitting 
at the switchboard, giving orders to his 
far-flung irregulars (for this he was after- 
ward court-martialed for exceeding a 
correspondent’s prerogatives). When 
Leclerc approached Paris, Hemingway’s 
native maps were suggested to him. He 
was at first inclined to brush them aside, 
but subsequently found them useful. To 
the natives, who asked, after observing 
him at work, why he was only a major, 
Hemingway said that his low rank was 
not a reflection on the wisdom of the 
government of the United States, but 
arose from his having neglected to learn 
to read and write. 

Hemingway began reading military 
history at the age of 10, under his grand- 
father’s tutelage. He says: “I remember 
my grandfather telling me you could 
always get a good answer out of Grant if 
you could wake him up.” He has read 
history ever since, once edited an anthol- 
ogy of great military writing, and greatly 


admires “the writings and understate- - 


ments” of Maurice de Saxe, Clausewitz, 
Frederick the Great, Ulysses S. Grant 
and Colonel De Picq. 

Hemingway explains: “Military com- 
mentators except Hanson Baldwin and 
General Fuller bore me very much and 
I respect no man in a soldier suit who has 
not been wounded or else led a charmed 
life. Know nothing about the Army of the 
United States except that I love it. But 
we have been observing shame week 
here for too many weeks.” 
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Accounts RECEIVABLE is one of your 
most valuable, most vulnerable assets! No 
matter how complete your credit infor- 
mation is or how solid and substantial 
your credit risks appear to be, there’s 
always the danger that unforeseen 
events—fraud, fire, floods, lawsuits, etc. 
—can cause your customers to default. 


American Credit Insurance guarantees 
payment of Accounts Receivable. 
American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t... enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts. . . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
suppliers. American Credit policies can 
be tailored to fit your particular 





requirements . . . insuring all accounts, 
a specific group, or just one account. 


Book Helps You Plan Credit Policy 


Plan sound credit policy with the help 
of this timely book. For a copy, with- 
out obligation, phone our 
office in your city or write 
AMERICAN CrepiT INDEMNITY 
Company oF New York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Big Tannery Cools 


Remarkable Storage with 





Refrigeration 


W. D. Byron & Sons of Maryland 
have operated a well known tannery at 
Williamsport since 1897, 


The hide storage room, measuring 
96 by 46 ft., is now air conditioned by 
a special Frick system of the central- 
station type. Temperatures between 31 
and 33 degrees F., and relative hu- 
midities of 85 to 90 per cent, are con- 





Refrigerating Machine Room, Cooling Tower 
and Condensers at the Byron Tannery 


stantly maintained. (In a room that 
cold, such a high moisture content is 
most unusual.) Shrinkage losses are thus 
prevented, and the 600 tons of hides 
are kept in first-class condition. H. G. 
Burrill & Associates, Baltimore, consult- 
ing engineers. 


Frick air conditioning, refrigerating, 
ice-making or quick-freezing systems 
can likely increase profits in YOUR 
business. Let us submit estimates: 
write, wire, phone or visit 
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Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


Two Frick Ammonia Compressors at the 
Byron Tannery, Williamsport, Md. 
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Propaganda for Princetonians 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HERE is considerable practical 
io as well as a touch of grim 
humor in the announcement by Fred 
G. Clark’s American Economic Foun- 
dation of a short seminar in economics 
in New York Sept. 13-15 “to inoculate” 
prospective college students against 
the leftist teachings which their pro- 
fessors are about to bestow upon them. 

An examination of the assigned 
readings, texts, and oral in- 
struction in a great many 
courses in our first-rate insti- 
tutions reveals not objective 
teaching but specific propa- 
ganda. Plenty of proof of 
this is at hand, but space 
permits only one excellent 
example. Two assistant pro- 
fessors of politics at Prince- 
ton got out a book of 
readings last year called 
“Roots of Political Behavior—Introduc- 
tion to Government and Politics.” The 
introduction bears the presumptuous 
claim that the book provides students 
“certain basic tools of analysis.” 


uT in the section on “Economics 
B and Politics,” the authors are not 
content to let their selections speak for 
themselves, but provide their own in- 
terpretations, which follow squarely in 
the groove of the biased selections that 
they offer. We are told by them that 
free private enterprise is more or less 
mythical and that “concentration, no 
matter how measured, is certainly 
characteristic of the American econ- 
omy.” Then follows a quote from that 
great economist, Senator Murray of 
Montana. The cream of the jest is an 
assertion that new competitors can 
only come into the field through gov- 
ernment help, and as an example they 
offer “Preston Tucker in automobiles.” 

The readings are taken from nine 
authors. Charles A. Beard’s economic 
basis of politics is stated. Gardiner C. 
Means, formerly adviser to Henry 
Wallace, wants us to detach ourselves 
from the old tradition that opportunity 
is open to everybody. David Lynch, 
summarizing what he chooses to select 
from the late but unlamented TNEC 
study, says that the basic theory of 
industry is that “unrestricted competi- 
tion should be required of everyone 
but ‘us’.” Adolf A. Berle depicts omi- 
nously the separation of ownership 
from control in business. Stephen 





Raushenbush, one of the most social- 
istic of all New Dealers, says in 
effect that the government must con- 
trol business or business will control 
government. Robert S. Lynd speaks of 
“lawyers ... the public-relations men, 
the press, and all the other pliant 
agents of organized business.” Robert 
Brady says that the issue is “whether 
government will be able to coordinate 
and plan economic activities 
toward popular ends.” Wal- 
ton Hamilton says that “the 
separation of the state and 
economy is now gone,” and 
“we the people” should 
“make the industrial system 
the instrument of general 
welfare.” Dewey Anderson 
and Percy E. Davidson, 
zealous members of the old 
TNEC ésstaff, contribute a 
long, wordy essay on the truism that 
people vote according to interests. 

The net of all these articles is that 
competition is dying or dead, that a 
few corporations control economic life, 
that only the state must be allowed to 
save us, and that government planning 
is essential. This was and is the phi- 
losophy of British Socialism. 

No expression is offered from the 
view of those who disagree with this 
thesis, although volumes are available. 


ATHERS who object to paying for 
Fais sort of teaching about the 
system in which they are working can 
do little by crying out for investiga- 
tions and purges. This sort of thing is 
too deeply seated and subtle for that. 
They can, however, do a few things 
on their own. They can give their sons 
and daughters some real instruction at 
home about the economic facts of 
life. They can take sufficient interest 
in their children’s education to look 
into the courses and texts that are 
offered. They can see that their chil- 
dren take courses taught by sound 
teachers. They can, if they look close- 
ly, find plenty of colleges where fair 
and sound economics is taught. And 
they can give material aid to institu- 
tions that do not teach that fathers in 
business get their money from an 
unholy economic system. 

All this is no suggestion of limiting 
the freedom of inquiry of the pro- 
fessors. It is to suggest that parents 
have some freedom of inquiry, too. 
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| is no way of knowing when 
this trusting young innocent will 
take her first ride in Body by Fisher; 
perhaps she has already had it. 


But we are well aware that many 
like her do travel in the bodies we 
build—and that knowledge acts as a 
sober charge and admonition to us. 


So we build Body by Fisher of stout 
steel welded to steel. We form each 
part of it—door panels, door posts, 
frame members, floors—for protec- 
tive strength as great as skilled 
engineering and fine materials can 
provide. 


We strive for utmost comfort, 
through generous dimensions and 
cushions built deep and restful. We 
seek protection of all passengers, 
young and old, through visibility 
that provides a wonderfully wide 
view of the road. We go a step fur- 
ther and insist that all windows have 
safety plate glass, which gives not 
only the clearest visibility, but the 
finest protection against shattering 


and splintering that can be provided. 


, 


In short, we seek to “handle with 
care” each detail of engineering and 
manufacture so that you may be 
sure your passengers of all ages are 
both comfortable and well guarded 
in their travels. 


To enjoy all this—all the protection, 
comfort, beauty and roominess the 
Body by Fisher emblem stands for 
—make your next car a General 
Motors car, the only cars in the 
world that offer the plus values of 
Body by Fisher. 


Body by hKisher sae — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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abe CAME, 


SO, 


ES, every day, more and more smokers 

are proving to themselves how mild a cig- 
arette can be! They’re making their own Camel 
30-Day Mildness Tests . .. smoking Camels and 
only Camels. 

It’s the sensible test! No snap judgments 
based on one puff or one sniff. Not just a one- 
time, one-inhale comparison. Instead, you 
smoke Camels—and only Camels—giving them 
a real, day-after-day tryout. You judge Camel’s 
choice tobaccos in your “T-Zone”. Once you’ve 
made the Camel 30-Day Test, you know how 
mild a cigarette can be! 


‘“MILDNESS is all-important to me as 
a singer. I smoke the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat — CAMEL! 
They’re mild! They taste great!”’ 


Si Fina 


FORMER STAR OF “SOUTH PACIFIC” 


HAILED FOR YEARS as one of the all-time greats of the Opera, Ezio Pinza recently became 
America s No. 1 matinee idol when he starred in “South Pacific”. Actor, singer, athlete, 
Mr. Pinza chooses the cigarette he smokes with the same care as the roles he plays. 


SMOKERS ARE TESTING CIGARETTES MORE CRITICALLY THAN EVER BEFORE! 


More People Smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette! 


Make your own 30-Day Mildness Test in your own “T-Zone” 
(T for Throat, T for Taste). See if you don’t change to Camels for keeps! 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





